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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





' , yu refer elsewhere to the principal business 
before the Annual Conference of the Labour 

Party. On Thursday there were several 
interesting debates around the anomalous position of 
the Labour members of the Government who are not 
only forced, on occasion, to vote against the Party, 
but are utterly out of touch with its present spirit. 
In the end it was decided not to call upon them to 
resign. Superficially it may appear difficult to reconcile 
Mr. Henderson’s emphatic statement that he would 
never again join a Coalition Government with his 
contention that the present Labour Ministers should 
remain where they are ; but the consideration dominant 
in his mind was that which always forces itself upon 
us when this Government is behaving with more than 
its usual stupidity—namely, that, in the present state 
of the war and of our domestic politics, we cannot, 
save under some hitherto unfelt provocation, afford 
to do anything which would involve the fall of the 
Government. It is as well to remember that in the 
summer there will almost certainly be a General Election. 


* * * 


We have not, as we write, seen reports of the speeches 
on war-aims promised by Counts Hertling and Czernin, 





and the most interesting documents of the week have 
been the savage exposures in which M. Trotsky has sum- 
marised the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. Unless 
the Central Empires make some concession, it is diffi- 
cult to see how those negotiations can be resumed. 
The peace with the Ukraine recently announced (to 
the surprise of our wild hypotheticals who assumed 
that the Ukrainians must be firmly pro-Ally because 
they were anti-Bolshevik) has not been achieved ; 
and a new complication has been introduced by the 
arrival at Brest of three Ukrainian delegates from 
Kharkoff who deny the national status of the Rada at 
Kiev. Inside Russia there have been no important 
developments, and the most striking event has been 
the cruel murder of MM. Shingareff and Kokoshkin, 
two of the noblest and most disinterested of the Cadet 
leaders. The Soviet has deprecated the murder, but 
its class-war theories compel it to refer to all who differ 
from it as “ enemies of the people,”’ and such an attitude, 
in times of wild ferment, is likely to produce more 
excesses on the part of ignorant disciples. At home, 
where organisation is imperative, the clear-cut economic 
doctrines of Lenin have done nothing to amend Russia’s 
condition; but Trotsky’s clear-cut doctrines in the 
international sphere are having a very considerable 
effect indeed. All through Eastern Europe the wind 
of revolution is blowing, here fiercely, here faintly. 
The masses are asking why they should continue to 
die to satisfy their rulers’ craving to dominate alien 
peoples. 
* * * 

No revolutionary leader has ever had such a tribune 
and such an audience as Trotsky at Brest. Titled diplo- 
mats and generals sat on his platform whilst over their 
heads he addressed the working classes of their States 
and incited them to revolution, or, speaking of more 
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immediate aims, appealed to them to bring pressure 
to bear on their Governments in favour of peace. The 
proletariat of Austria-Hungary has answered his call. 
So far the Austro-Hungarian Government in its short- 
sightedness may, perhaps, not be altogether displeased 
with the movement. Perfectly incapable of concluding 
a separate peace, threatened by an irretrievable re- 
volution if the war continues, they may have weleomed 
a demonstration such as, in their opinion, might help 
to foree Germany into a general peace which would 
preserve the [Hapsburg Monarchy. Yet they are 
obviously playing with fire. ‘“ Without any sign from 
the Social Democrat party,” said Dr. Adler, its ultra- 
moderate leader, when discussing the Brest negotia- 
tions in the Austrian Budget Commission on January 
18th, “the idea has suddenly sprung up among the 
masses of the people that ‘if this hope vanishes and 
there is nothing to eat, we have nothing else to lose.’ 
We cannot silently look on and watch a couple of 
gentlemen at Brest risking the fate of the peace negotia- 
tions.” Thus, according to Dr. Adler, it was not the 
official Socialist party which started the recent move- 
ment. But a movement of such a size can hardly have 
broken out without previous organisation in some 
quarter. What Dr. Adler has really admitted is that an 
organisation other than the official. Socialist is now 
leading the Austrian working classes. If the official 
Socialists cannot “ silently look on,” what line will 
the real leaders of the movement take now that the 
negotiations at Brest have broken down ? 


* ok ok 


These events, whose consequences it is still quite im- 
possible to foresee, tend to throw into the shade the new 
Hungarian Franchise Bill, which was introduced in Parlia- 
ment shortly before Christmas by Mr. Vazsonyi. The 
inclusion of this well-known Jewish demagogue as the 
special advocate of electoral reform first in the Ester- 
hazy and then in the Wekerle Cabinet was, it may be 
remembered, one of the first bright features in the 
composition of an otherwise thoroughly reactionary 
Administration. The advocates of reform are by no 
means enchanted with the Bill as actually produced ; 
but it admittedly represents a very considerable step 
forward. It enfranchises all literate men of twenty- 
four who have ever attended four classes of an elemen- 
tary school, or paid not less than ten crowns in direct 
taxes, or possess a trade licence, or are permanently 
employed in industrial or agricultural work. In the 
case of men who have been two years on active service 
during this war, or who possess either the Medal for 
Valour or the Charles Cross, the vote is granted irre- 
spective of age. Women who have attended four classes 
of a middle school, or have for two years been members 
of a scientific or literary society, or whose husband died 
on war service, also obtain the vote. (“ A lady franchise 
of the silliest kind,” as the Socialist Arbeiter Zeitung 
rudely, but not unjustly, remarks.) There are various 
provisions for checking the appalling electoral corrup- 
tion which has hitherto prevailed in Hungary, judicial 
officials being appointed on all the Registration and 
Polling Booth Committees by way of controlling the 





more than partial county officials, the candidates 
being in future forbidden to pay the travelling expenses 
and food bills of voters, and the sale of liquor being 
prohibited on the eve and day of elections. On the other 
hand, the ballot is only to be allowed in sixty-six 
municipal constituencies; public declaration is to be 
retained in all the country districts, and, consequently, 
among the non-Magyars, with the obvious motive 
of still controlling elections. It is calculated that this 
will raise the number of electors from 1,800,000 to 
3,150,000 men, and will also add 260,000 women. 
The Hungarian Press openly congratulates the Cabinet 
on having so manipulated the reform as to secure to the 
Magyars at least 3 per cent. more of the votes than they 
were previously entitled to; and Mr. Vazsonyi himself 
actually assured the public that it was his intention 
to introduce a Redistribution Bill such as would make it 
practically impossible for the non-Magyar races (who 
on a merely numerical basis are entitled to 198 seats 
out of 413) to be represented by more than a dozen 
or so. 
* * * 


In a word, the new Bill represents a compromise 
between the reactionaries (who are still all-powerful 
in Hungarian public life) and that democratic minority 
which recognises that only a wide extension of the 
basis of representation in Hungary can avert ruin 
from the State and check the increasingly corrupt 
and bureaucratic tendencies of public life. The 
influence of the infinitely smaller group of those who 
desire to see equal justice for Magyar and non-Magyar 
alike has been practically negligible in the production 
of the Bill. But even in its mangled form it has not 
got a majority in the House, and in all the various 
parties there are powerful groups keenly interested 
in preventing or postponing its passage into law by 
raising other burning questions—the old catchword 
of an independent army and the future economic 
relationship with Austria—upon which the treaties 
with Germany, and even Russia, depend. To the 
uninformed observer the whole question of the 
Hungarian franchise may seem of minor importance 
at a moment when such vast issues are at stake. It 
is to be remembered, however, that it has been the 
pivot round which all political questions have revolved 
in the Dual Monarchy for fifteen years past, and that 
the reason of this lies in its intimate connection with 
the unjust political hegemony exercised by the Magyar 
ruling caste over the subject races of Hungary—a 
hegemony which has been one of the main causes of 
the national and international unrest of which the 
present war has been the outcome. 


* 


Wednesday’s discussion about Cambrai did not 
throw very much light on the reasons for our set-back 
there. The Government’s critics asked questions and 
referred to rumours; and Mr. Macpherson, for the 
War Office, made replies that left everyone more 
puzzled than ever. We are now assured that there was 
a breakdown; that it was not the fault of the Higher 
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Command; that it took place in one definite part of 
the line; that it was no fault of the troops; that the 
dispositions were perfect ; and that no superior officer 
has been sent home. On Thursday the position of 
Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig cropped 
up. Mr. Law assured the House that these officers 
retained the confidence of the Government, and implored 
outsiders not conversant with the facts to refrain from 
discussing the competence of individual soldiers for 
their work. Meanwhile the Harmsworth onslaught on 
the heads of the Army, raging furiously at the beginning 
of the week, with the usual mobilisation of all forces, 
including the cartoonist, had died down. For the time 
being, Colonel Repington’s resignation from the Times— 
about the main reason for which a remarkable difference 
of opinion exists between the two parties who ought 
to be best informed—has damped the fires. But 
as attacks on individuals make good copy and, to 
the Harmsworth mind, no man is any use unless he 
has, quite recently, been lifted into office by the Harms- 
worths, we must fear an early recrudescence. If our 
generals are not equal to their work it is the Government’s 
business to show some courage and get rid of them; 
no Press agitation is necessary. If they are equal to 
their work we cannot but feel contempt for Minis- 
ters who defend them with mild and undirected 
bleatings. 


On Tuesday the House of Lords—which, a few years 
ago, would probably have regarded Proportional Repre- 
sentation as an unintelligible crank proposal—by a 
huge majority put P.R. into the Reform Bill. It was 
not merely a matter of restoring the limited experiment 
approved by the Speaker’s Conference, but of the 
general adoption of P.R. in our elections. The division 
had a curious feature. In the Lower House the system 
was mainly supported by Liberals and the bulk of the 
Tories voted against it; in the Upper House the 
minority contained a large proportion of Liberals and 
the great body of Conservatives voted in favour of the 
change. Subsequently the alternative vote for single- 
member constituencies was thrown out of the Bill. 
What will happen now is not clear ; even if the House of 
Commons felt inclined to change its mind on Propor- 
tional Representation, it seems certain that assent 
would mean a dangerous delay owing to the new work 
imposed upon the Boundary Commissioners. The 
Government is not one which likes making up its mind, 
but it would be well advised in taking a strong and 
decided line here by sending the Bill back in its original 
shape at the earliest possible moment. Its destinies 
will not be risked thereby ; the House of Lords is not 
in a mood for throwing out a Bill Jike this. 


An Irish correspondent writes: The agitation in 
the Press over the Irish Convention, together with 
the resignation of Sir Edward Carson from the War 
Cabinet, can only be comprehended in connection 


with the circumstances in which Mr. Lloyd George 
made his proposals on May 21st last. On March 7th 
the Premier had declared in Parliament that “ no party 
would support a demand that Ulster should be forced 
into a settlement.” The Nationalists, many Liberals, 
even some Unionists (in view of the international 
situation) took exception to so emphatic a position, 
and in Ireland the result of Mr. Lloyd George’s “ non 
possumus ” was the Sinn Fein victory at the Longford 
election, which the Manchester Guardian described 
as equivalent to a British defeat in the war. By 
May 2ist, therefore, the Government was prepared 
to say that “ if substantial agreement should be reached 
as to the character and scope of the Constitution framed 
by an Irish Convention for the future government 
of Ireland within the Empire, they would take the 
necessary steps to give legislative effect to the 
conclusions of the Convention.” Subsequently a 
Unionist M.P. inquired of Mr. Bonar Law whether 
the reference to substantial agreement did in any 
way affect the Premier's pledge of March, that under 
no circumstances would Ulster be coerced into sub- 
mitting to the jurisdiction of an Irish Parliament. 
Mr. Law replied that there could not be substantial 
agreement in the circumstances suggested by the 
question. 


Seeing that Ireland (more’s the pity perhaps) was 
irrevocably opposed to schemes of partition, temporary 
or otherwise—the chief hope of the Nationalists who 
consented to enter the Convention must have been 
that of piercing the bloc of the representatives of Ulster 
Protestantism. Thus there was the possibility that 
divisions would show themselves between the delegates 
of Belfast Labour and those of the capitalist Ulster 
Unionist Council. The presence of a _ considerable 
number of Southern Unionists, headed by an ex-Cabinet 
Minister, Lord Midleton, was another important factor ; 
for a Majority Report, signed by both Nationalists 
and Unionists, even if it were not held to be “ sub- 
stantial agreement,” must, it was calculated, have an 
important political effect. But in the attractions of 
such a Report lay possibilities of complications and 
dissensions among the Nationalists themselves, com- 
plications and dissensions which, according to the 
“* revelations” in the English Press (which has lately 
been allowed a wide interpretation of the D.O.R.A.), 
have actually arisen. The attitude of the Times 
and other English journals is construed as meaning 
that pressure should be exercised upon the Government 
in favour of a moderate, or Southern Unionist, legislative 
scheme to be carried over the heads of the “ extremists ”’ 
on either side, in defiance of the pledge to “ Ulster” 
and in disregard of Sinn Fein opinion. Mr. Lysaght, 
the member of the Convention who is in closest sympathy 
with popular Nationalist feeling, has resigned his place 
in the assembly. Mr. Joseph Devlin’s Belfast news- 
paper protests violently that the “Irish people” 
are the parties to the case most vitally concerned, and 
the Unionist Press of Belfast looks to Sir Edward 
Carson to resume the battle of the Covenant. 
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LABOUR AT NOTTINGHAM 


HE delegates of the two and a half million 
enrolled members of the Labour Party who 
have been meeting this week at Nottingham 
evidently realised the momentousness of the occasion. 
They came together for their annual ;Party Conference 
specifically to consider a widening of their Party’s 
scope and basis, for the purpose of equipping it to 
take rank not as a sectional but as a national political 
party, challenging the dominance of both the Liberal 
and the Conservative parties, and aiming deliberately 
at securing, sooner or later, its own majority in the 
House of Commons. They were full of enthusiasm 
and hope for the General Election that must presently 
follow the passage into law of the Representation 
of the People Bill. But over them all lay the shadow, 
not only of war, but of possible impending national 
calamity. A large number of these delegates from 
the mine and the railway, the shipyard and the forge, 
together with the officials of the Trade Unions in 
which the four million organised workmen are enrolled, 
brought with them to Nottingham the news of industrial 
unrest, of social discontent (acute to the bursting 
point), of the rank and file locally taking momentous 
decisions into their own hands, of the very serious 
possibility of sudden and spontaneous industrial 
disturbance. These men are, save for a relatively 
insignificant minority, not “ pacificists.”’ They have 
just declared, as their own “‘ War Aims,” terms which 
the Prime Minister found no great difficulty in sub- 
stantially adopting as those of the Allied Powers. 
The discussions at the Conference showed no weakening 
on these terms, and revealed, in fact, only a confirmation 
of the desire of British Labour to stand by the national 
cause, as British Labour has defined it. But the 
delegates made no concealment of their apprehensions 
that the grave popular discontent with the proceedings 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government—with its continued 
failure to assute to the people their daily rations, with 
its unexplained hesitancy in enforcing any real equality 
of sacrifice among rich and poor, with the industrial 
policy of the Ministry of Munitions, with the imperious 
tone of the Director of National Service, with the 
Government’s breaches of faith—might any day burst 
into a flame which the industrial leaders and officials 
would be unable to repress. That such an outburst 
of popular discontent with what is regarded as a 
blundering and partial Administration might precipitate 
what would be essentially a class struggle, in which 
forces of repression and violence would be evoked, 
was only part of the calamity that was feared. It 
is due to these workmen to record that their greatest 
concern was as to the possibly disastrous effect of such 
a struggle upon the national cause. 

These apprehensions lay like a dark shadow across 
the Conference. It seemed premature to proceed with 
the really striking project for a ‘“‘ Memorial of Freedom 
and Peace” to the memory of the hundred thousand 
members of Trade Unions and the Labour Party who 
will have sacrificed their lives in the war. This project 
was approved in principle, and then wisely remitted 
to the constituent societies for further consideration of 
the details. It was still harder to concentrate attention 
on the details of the new constitution of the Party. 
The long array of resolutions about every conceivable 
social reform, sent in months ago by the four hundred 
constituent societies, including probably twenty 
thousand separately organised branches, in at least 
five thousand towns and villages, had to be disposed 
of, even more summarily than usual, on the last day. 
The greatest interest was shown in the speeches of 


the “fraternal delegates”’ from overseas, to which 
a special evening session was devoted. The “ Parliament 
of Labour”’’ was ready to welcome the Bolshevik 
Ambassador from Petrograd, whom the Foreign Office 
is perplexed how to receive ; but to show its large- 
hearted impartiality it had also invited—as it proved, 
in vain—Roubanovitch, the most important repre- 
sentative in Western Europe of the majority dominant 
in the Russian Constituent Assembly. 

The reception of Mr. Litvinoff was full of significance. 
The great meeting was enthusiastic for the Russian 
Revolution, which had freed the Russian people from 
Tsardom, and sympathetic with the Russian envoy’s 
account of the failure of “ the opportunists ’’ to whom 
the executive power was at first entrusted. Nor was 
the audience critical of the ousting from power of those 
who were described as “‘ mere Liberals.’ But the solid 
mass of delegates who filled the floor were sternly 
silent and unresponsive when Mr. Litvinoff, who had 
to bring his narrative down to date, explained that, 
in such times, it was impracticable to have respect 
for “the forms of Democracy.” The Labour Party 
has no sympathy with the arbitrary dismissal of the 
Representative Assembly; and the Bolshevik stock 
has gone down with a run. The honours of the evening 
rested with the representatives of our Western Allies, 
M. Camille Huysmans, the Secretary of the International 
Socialist Congress—that was, and is one day again 
to be, but is for the moment barred—treceived the 
heartiest of ovations. “ He had now been permitted,” 
he said, “‘ to come from the prohibited area,” bringing 
his message of assurance that the meeting of the working- 
class organisations of the world could not be permanently 
postponed; and the meeting was quick to applaud 
the hint thus given of the Governments becoming 
perceptibly more willing to conceive of such a Congress 
in a neutral State, preferably Switzerland. The French 
and Belgian representatives were known friends, with 
whom very useful discussions took place with a view 
to future combined action. Last but not least in 
immediate practical significance was the presence among 
the “fraternal delegates” for the first time of one 
deputed by the Parliamentary Committee of the Co- 
operative Movement to express to the Labour Party 
its general sympathy with its aims ; to proffer a cordial 
working alliance; to announce that the Co-operative 
Movement had that day decided to embark on its 
first political contest and to put a Co-operative candidate 
in the field for the election now pending in the Prestwich 
Division; and to appeal for the support of local 
adherents of the Labour Party. 

The principal subject of debate at the Labour Party 
Conference itself was, of course, the new draft constitu- 
tion, which has been for three months the subject 
of discussion in the constituent societies. The necessity 
for a broadening of the constitution, and of a more 
effective organisation of the new constituencies as such, 
and not merely of the Trade Union membership in 
them, was explained by Mr. Henderson on Wednesday 
in an eloquent speech, which went far to convince 
those among the delegates who were still doubtful. 
But there are cross-currents and sectional influences. 
The solidly organised éohorts of coal and cotton, which 
together make up a third of the voting strength of the 
Conference, were anxious “not to be rushed, and 
were not sufficiently appreciative of the urgent need 
for immediate electoral organisation if Labour is not 
to be caught napping at a General Election on the 
new register this year, “ between the hay and the 
straw.” The rank and file of the movement have 
a wider vision of their duties of citizenship. The 
local Labour Parties, which have come into existence 
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in about a third of the constituencies of Great Britain, 
have in many cases already opened their arms to 
individual members who accept the aims and pro- 
gramme of the Party, and why cut themselves !oose 
from rivalgpolitical parties? Curiously enough it is 
just in Lancashire, where the textile Trade Unions 
doubt the wisdom of any change, that the electoral 
needs of the Party have already most frequently led 
to this silent development in its organisation. Local 
Labour Parties elsewhere are rapidly following suit, 
and there is nothing in the present constitution to 
revent this beingdone. But some of the slower-minded 
Trade Union officials, notably those in highly concen- 
trated industries, where a few constituencies can be 
dominated by particular trades, hesitate about this 
way of meeting the difficulty presented by the fact 
that the whole Trade Union membership will, as Mr. 
Henderson did not fail to point out, amount to little 
more than a quarter of the new electorate to which 
Labour candidates will henceforth have to appeal. 
The Conference found itself unable, in the time 
at its disposal, to deal with more than the main issues 
presented by the new Constitution, and eventually 
remitted the settlement of many of the details, notably 
those concerning the exact form and methods of the 
constituency organisations, for further consideration. 
The case for postponement was argued almost entirely 
on the plea that greater unity would be obtained with 
a little delay. When the close voting (1,337 to 1,318) 
was announced, repentance set in, and a motion was 
made and carried by acclamation nem. con. that the 
special Conference should meet one month hence. 


Meanwhile the National Executive was implicitly 


authorised to get on, without delay, with the work 
of preparing for the General Election, at which the 
Labour Party, claiming specially to represent the 
aims and interests of all those who co-operated in 
service to the community, whether “ by hand or by 
brain,” hopes to put three or four hundred candidates 
effectively in the field. It was impossible not to feel 
that we have here a notable new departure in political 
history. 


REFORMING COMMANDS AND 
STAFFS 
T's Admiralty reorganisation has given the 


Navy a General Staff for the first time under 

modern conditions. The positive value of the 
changes, of course, will depend on the choice of men 
for the various posts. But negatively one may say 
with confidence that without a reorganisation on these 
lines there was no hope of the British Navy’s resources 
being ever used to the best and fullest effect. The 
working of the new Staff will be handicapped by its 
newness and by the previous absence in the Navy of 
any system for selecting and training Staff officers. 
It will, on the other hand, be helped by the fact that 
the general standard of pre-war training among naval 
officers was high, and the Service attracted a considerable 
share of the nation’s best ability. 

The Army’s case is different altogether. Before the 
war the need for a General Staff was well recognised 
and its role clearly laid down. Staff work, right down 
through the various commands, was thoroughly pro- 
vided for, and an efficient Staff College trained officers 
to do it. If there was a flaw in the programme, it was 
that an insufficiently clear distinction had been made 
between the needs of the Expeditionary Force (which 


in accordance with military plans was to’go to the 
Continent) and the needs of the military forces'of the 
British Empire as a whole, of which the Expeditionary 
Force could only be a part, though an important one. 
Consequently, the General Staff, instead of staying in 
London, moved almost in a body tojFrance. For about 
a year there practically was no Imperial General Staff 
—an arrangement which suited the personal habits of 
Lord Kitchener, but was not a good arrangement. 
The first Chief who revived the Staff in Whitehall was 
Sir Archibald Murray, whose work has always been 
rated highly by the best judges. Following him, at the 
beginning of 1916,cameSirgWilliam Robertson; and 
under him a very strong Imperial General Staff, drawn 
from the best Staff-officers with fighting experience, has 
since been continuously at work. 

The Army thus solved its central Staff problem on 
satisfactory lines, not by innovating, but by reverting 
to its pre-war organisation, and not by hunting for new 
men, but by using the best of the trained Staff officers 
that it already had. Unfortunately, the other problems 
of Staff and command were not so easily soluble. The 
difficulty became acute as soon as, and in proportion 
as, the Army expanded. Every new Army, Army 
Corps, division, or brigade required an Army commander, 
an Army Corps commander, a general of division, or a 
brigadier; and each one of these officers required a 
Staff. How were these hundreds of appointments 
to be filled? All the higher ones, and nearly all the 
lower ones, were filled from the officer-corps of the little 
pre-war Army. But this officer-corps was very small, 
and the battles of 1914 made it much smaller. Besides, 
it had never attracted ability even in proportion to its 
numbers. Everybody who has been at a public school 
(and nearly all the old officer-corps came from public 
schools) knows that boys in the first flight of ability 
searcely ever chose the Army as a career, while the 
average ability of those choosing it was very low indeed. 
Nor was the old Army life calculated in general to make 
the most even of these unpromising materials. Thus 
while the Navy, as we have said, lacked any proper 
Staff idea or Staff-system, but was rich in able officers 
out of which to create one, the Army had the idea and 
the system, but it lacked the able officers. 

In the first eighteen months of war—during what 
may roughly be called Lord French’s period—commands 
and Staff appointments were virtually confined to 
‘“* Regulars,” and the run on them was so great that 
almost any Regular officer above the rank of major 
was sure of a high position. The distribution of the 
highest posts, however, did not conform, even within 
this narrow field, to the distribution of ability. Our 
last war—that in South Africa—had been a war of 
mounted troops, and the officers who did well in it 
were naturally cavalrymen. Hence, in the years before 
1914, the Cavalry Club had obtained a paramount influence 
in the higher Army posts, and to this day it has never 
lost it. Here again, if we may appeal to the public 
school evidence, we shall learn that of the few able 
boys who went into the Army, almost all went to 
Woolwich. Sandhurst only got the leavings, the 
boys who had not even brains enough to pass the 
Woolwich examination; and the Sandhurst cavalry 
officer was generically a person with more money 
than ability, more social position or ambition than 
industry, more expectations of amusement than of work. 
The present war is, on the West Front, one affording 
less scope for cavalry than almost any in history. It 
is, above all, a war of artillery and engineers. And 
yet we find the extraordinary paradox that cavalry 
officers in France have filled nearly all the Army 
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Commands and an overwhelming proportion of the 
other highest positions, while the officers of the Royal 
Engineers and the Artillery, who incontestably comprised 
the brains (such as they were) of the old Army, fill 
proportionately fewer high posts, and have relatively 
less influence over the direction of the war, than in 
any British campaign, probably, of the nineteenth 
century. It is easy to see how this has come about, 
but it is utterly impossible to defend it. 

In the first eighteen months these cavalry officers in 
high places (especially those in the lower high places: 
generals of division and the like) chose Staffs in their 
own image. Not only were the Staff officers nearly 
all Regulars, but it is no exaggeration to say that social 
connections or capacity to tell a good story or to amuse 
the General at breakfast was an most 
often—more decisive ground for selection than any 
evidence of ability or experience. The not unnatural 
result was, that throughout 1915 virtually everything 
that the British Army did or attempted on the West 
Front was spoiled by egregiously bad Staff work. The 
advent of Sir Douglas Haig, with Sir W. Robertson 
behind him in Whitehall, brought .a considerable 
measure of improvement. Sir Douglas Haig continued 
the custom of reserving the Army Commands as prizes 
for senior cavalry officers ; but he seems to have taken 
trouble to see that in most instances they should have 
capable Chiefs of Staff at their backs to coach them 
through.. The reform of the numerous Army Corps, 
Divisional and Brigade Commands and Staffs was a 
much more complicated affair. It would be very unjust 
not to admit that great improvements were made ; it 
would be no less untrue to pretend that enough were. 
The division of posts between officers of the old Army 
and those of the new may be taken as a rough test. At 
the beginning of the week a statement appeared in the 
newspapers, evidently from an authoritative source, 
purporting to show that the New Army and Territorial 
officers have now a good share in Staff appointments. 
Taking certain Staffs, which may or may not have been 
fair instances, it argued that the division of Staff posts 
between Regular officers and non-Regulars averaged 
about half-and-half. But it omitted to point out (what 
is surely not irrelevant!) that, broadly speaking, the 
half held by the Regulars is the top half, and the half 
held by the non-Regulars the bottom half; or that 
the gross number of non-Regular officers, from whom 
one (the lower) half is drawn, must be anything from 
ten to thirty times that of the gross number of Regular 
officers, who supply the other (the higher) half. It 
would be too much to expect a semi-official apologist 
to take account of the further fact (which is a fact, 
nevertheless) that whereas the majority of the nation’s 
ablest men of military age are now non-Regular officers, 
the number of such men among Regular officers must be 
infinitesimal. 

While the war had only lasted a short time, it was 
impossible to use non-Regular officers in Commands or 
higher Staff posts, because, however able, they lacked 
technical experience. After three and a-half years of 
continuous fighting that reason has disappeared, and 
the only way to get the ablest Commands and the best 
Staffs is to throw all appointments open as widely as 
may be to non-Regular officers. The sole real obstacle 
now is the trade-union feeling among Regular officers, 
anxious to guard their traditional preserves. Such a 
feeling cannot be merely ignored or overridden. We 
hope that the change of system announced by Mr. 
Macpherson on Wednesday will be genuine and valuable, 
but it would be absurd to hope that it will go all the way. 
If we take a rough analogy and compare the position 
of the Regular officers in the expanded Army to that 








of the A.S.E. in the expanded engineering trade, we 
shall see why it cannot. The Regular officer-corps will 
have to be deferred to, at the cost sometimes both of 
logic and of general expediency, just as the A.S.E. will, 
But the public must try to keep the various Staff 
problems distinct in its head. What we have just been 
saying about Staffs and Commands in France has 
nothing to do with the merits or demerits of Sir William 
Robertson's strategy, and must not be taken as sup- 
porting in any way the unjustifiable attacks made from 
time to time on the Imperial General Staff in Whitehall. 
It does more directly concern Sir Douglas Haig; but 
the responsibility which even he has in the matter is 
not the weightiest or the most personal of his many 
responsibilities. Still, it i; one to which he would be 
well advised to pay increased attention. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE POOR 
LAW 


r | “HE publication of the practical and business-like 
report of the Local Government Committee of 
the Ministry of Reconstruction brings us a stage 

further, not only towards the ending of an unprofitable 

controversy but also towards the much-needed Ministry 
of Health and reorganisation of Local Government, 

Nine years ago one of the strongest Royal Commissions 

ever appointed, after an exceptionally exhaustive 

investigation, found no way of straightening out the 
wasteful tangle of English Local Government but the 
abolition of the Boards of Guardians, the General 

Mixed Workhouse, and the Union area; and the 

placing of all the heterogeneous services of the Poor 

Law under the elected Municipal and County Councils, 

This unanimous resolution was unfortunately not 


‘carried into effect, partly because the Commissioners 


were divided among themselves as to the way in which 
the several services administered by the Poor Law 
Guardians should henceforth be organised for the new 
areas. During the nine years which have elapsed, 
much of the cause for quarrel has disappeared, and 
the duplication of services and the overlapping of 
public provision, especially in the two-thirds of 
England which is essentially urban, have very greatly 
increased. The number of persons assisted from the 
Poor Rate has greatly declined, until it is now far 
below what it has been at any previous period for at 
least a century. Meanwhile the number of persons 
dealt with by the Municipal and County Couneils, 
through their Education, Health, Asylums, Mental 
Deficiency, Pensions, Midwives and Distress Com- 
mittees, has rapidly increased, until three times as much 
money is being spent by these Councils on various 
forms of Public Assistance as by the whole of the 650 
Poor Law Unions put together. In addition, largely 
owing to this disunity of administration, new Local 
Governing Authorities, outside both the Poor Law and 
the Municipal systems, have been set up in the Local 
Insurance Committees, the Local Representative Com- 
mittees under the National Relief Fund, and the War 
Pensions Committees, which are independently admini- 
stering considerable subventions from national funds. 
There are now, in nearly all parts of the country, no 
fewer than twelve public agencies independently ad- 
ministering various forms of Publie Assistance out of 
the same fund of rates and taxes. The amount so 
spent is temporarily swollen by the hundred millions 
or so a year of Separation Allowances. Another burden, 
that of War Pensions, will shortly reach thirty millions 
a year, to remain with us for a generation. But omitting 
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these two large amounts, the total disbursements on 
Public Assistance of the different Local Authorities 
in the whole United Kingdom cannot be put at less 
than seventy millions a year, of which only one-fourth 
is now within the Poor Law. 

The matter is aggravated by the fact that the com- 
peting agencies are dispensing Publie Assistance— 
without any systematic communication with each 
other, without a Common Register of cases, and often 
without knowledge of each other’s proceedings—to 
the same families, and sometimes actually to the same 

rsons. In many districts there are rival hospitals 
for the sick and rival medical services; competing 
provisions for maternity and infancy ; duplicate institu- 
tions receiving persons of unsound mind; alternative 
systems of —— for the aged, and overlapping 
schools for the children to attend. There is evidence 
that some thousands of persons, at least, are being 
simultaneously assisted from public funds in respect 
of the same need without the competing agencies being 
aware of what each other is doing; whilst the number 
of families is incalculable in which different members 
are being helped by different authorities without any 
common consideration of the needs and resources of 
the family as a whole. 

The Local Government Committee which was ap- 
pointed last summer to straighten out this tangle was 
a strong one. It was presided over by Sir Donald 
MacLean, M.P. It was advised by Mr. A. G. Symonds, 
the head of the Poor Law Division of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It included Lord George Hamilton and 
Sir Samuel Provis, who signed the Majority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission, and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
and Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., who may be taken to 
stand by the Minority Report. The local administra- 
tion of the various services was represented by Mr. 
R. J. Curtis, the Clerk to the Birmingham Board of 
Guardians, and lately President of the Poor Law 
Officers’ Association ; by Mr. Spurley Hey, the Director 
of Education for Manchester ; and by Dr. S. Robertson, 
the well-known Medical Officer of Health; together 
with Mr. Pritchard, the Secretary of the Municipal 
Corporations’ Association, and Mr. Montagu Harris, 
the Secretary of the County Councils’ Association. 

This well-equipped Committee wastes no time in its 
Report in expatiating on the extravagance, the muddle, 
and the demoralisation involved in the competing 
agencies and systems. The Committee finds, as the 
Poor Law Commission found, the root of the evil in the 
gradual shrinkage of the sphere of the Poor Law Autho- 
rity, whilst the number and variety of its institutions, 
and the extent of its official staff, have gone on in- 
creasing, and (as it is only fair to record) the humanity 
and efficiency of its administration have been greatly im- 
proved. But public opinion is dead against it. For a 
quarter of a century at least, the Municipal and County 
services have been rapidly increasing and developing 
in range and variety, so as to undertake ever more 
of the Public Assistance that was once the function 
of the Poor Law Authority alone. An up-to-date 
Municipality now provides, in one way or another, 
under the various statutes which it administers, main- 
tenance, education and medical treatment for mothers 
and infants, for children of school age, for the sick, 
for the persons of unsound mind, for the able-bodied 
unemployed, and for the aged, in various categories 
according to their needs. The Board of Guardians 
for the Union in which the town is situated makes 
provision under the Poor Law for exactly these classes 
of pensions, if their pecuniary circumstances are such 
as to bring them within the much-relaxed and very 
technical definition of “ destitution.” In fact, many 





of the families are simultaneously helped by both 
Municipality and Board of Guardians. 

The Committee, whose report is unanimous, finds 
—to put it shortly—that we have, in England and 
Wales, no longer any need for a separate Poor Law. 
The dwindling work now done by the Boards of 
Guardians can be merged, with little more than routine 
adjustments, in the much more extensive and varied 
systems of Public Assistance already administered by 
the Municipal and County Authorities. The Education, 
Public Health, Lunacy, Mental Deficiency, Midwives, 
Pensions and Unemployed Workmen Acts need only 
relatively slight modifications of application and 
“rounding off” to enable the several Committess of 
the Town and County Councils to take over all the 
functions of the Poor Law Authority, without inheriting 
from the Guardians—and this is of supreme importance— 
any of the Poor Law powers, any of the Poor Law 
orders, or any of the meticulous interference of the 
Poor Law Division of the Local Government Board. 
The workhouse as an institution will simply cease to 
exist. There will be no Poor Rate, and therefore no 
paupers for the House of Lords to seek to disfranchise. 
All the sick and infirm for whom provision is made 
at the expense of the local rates (including maternity 
and infancy, and the aged requiring institutional care) 
will be dealt with under the Public Health Acts by 
the Council’s Health Committee. All provision for 
children able to attend school (including residential and 
special schools, scattered homes and boarding out) 
will be made under the Education Acts by the Local 
Education Authority. All the provision for persons 
of unsound mind (including the mentally deficient) 
whether or not “ certified’ as lunatics, will be made 
under the Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts by the 
Asylums Committee. The Town or County Council 
will, it is proposed, appoint two new committees. A 
“Prevention of Unemployment and Training Com- 
mittee ’’ (in succession to the Distress Committee) will 
have it in charge to prevent Unemployment, so far 
as this can be done by local rearrangement of works 
and services so as to keep the aggregate volume of 
demand for labour approximately level; whilst at the 
same time making wiahover specialised provision for 
the unemployed may be required. Finally, a new 
‘““Home Assistance Committee, which is specially not 
to have any institution in its charge, is to be concerned 
solely with the grant of “ home assistance "’ to families 
whose need is best dealt with in that way; to seek 
admission to hospitals or other institutions for such as 
require it; to become the legal guardian of orphan or 
deserted children ; to maintain any necessary supervision 
over families assisted ; and to keep a Common Register 
of all families benefiting by any form of Public Tile. 
tance. This general scheme of unification of services 
under one elected Council is applied to the Metropolis by 
a division of functions between the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils, which are to take over the District 
Medical Officers, and are also to administer “ home 
assistance’’ by their own Home Assistance Com- 
mittees; whilst the London County Council runs all 
the institutions and repays two-thirds of the expense 
incurred by the Borough Councils. To the Administra- 
tive Counties other than London the scheme is similarly 
applied, with the proviso that all towns over 50,000 are 
to be, for this purpose, treated as County Boroughs. 
The children able to attend school pass to the Local 
Education Authority, whatever it is. The persons of 
unsound mind are all dealt with by the Asylums Com- 
mittee. For the sick and infirm of all kinds, each 
County is to prepare a scheme, based on the idea of 
County Council institutions with local District Com- 
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mittees ; but allowing the larger Local Sanitary Autho- 
rities to retain their autonomy if they insist on it 
and will bear their own expenses. 

This scheme of sweeping breadth, with its principle 
of unifying, in each locality, each service under its 
own administrative committee, controlled by the 
directly elected council providing for the citizens as 
such, without distinction between pauper and non- 
pauper, will, we believe, commend itself to public 
opinion. It is the first important project of recon- 
struction to emerge from Dr. Addison’s Ministry ; 
and if the others to come are of like nature, the Member 
for Shoreditch will not have lived in vain. But the 
matter is of more immediate urgency than may appear 
at first sight. What blocks the way of the Ministry of 
Health is, very largely, the repugnance of the Approved 
Societies to be brought, by the necessary amalgamation 
of the Insurance Commission and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, into any contact with the Poor Law and 
the Poor Law Authority. With the adoption of the 
present scheme, the Poor Law, with all its evil associa- 
tions, comes to an end. The Local Government Board 
(ceding its supervision over children to the Board of 
Education, and, we assume, that over Unemployment 
to the Ministry of Labour) becomes exclusively a 
Health Authority ; and the case for a complete and 
equal merger of both the Insurance Commission and 
the Local Government Board in an entirely new Ministry 
of Health becomes at once easy and irresistible. The 
same Act of Parliament ought to achieve both results. 


A REVOLUTIONARY LAW-COURT 


Petrograd, 
New Year's Day, 
r [°« revolutionary tribunal is the logical offspring 
of triumphant Bolshevism. The argument goes 
like this: in the past, justice was administered 
by “ boorjooys,” in defence of the interests of their 
class. Now that we proletarians are in power, we 
shall see to it that no boorjooy profits by the illicit 
relations once enjoyed by his class with the unchaste 
old Russian Themis. So Lenin has formally abolished 
the special privileges attached to the legal professions, 
judges are arrested, courts are shut up. The remedy, 
or substitute, is the revolutionary tribunal. I have 
just been attending the opening session of one of these 
courts, the seat of justice in a working-class district. 
The court was three-quarters of an hour late in 
opening, during which time the dozen or so members of 
the general public present cross-examined each other as 
to the probable functions of the new tribunal, remarked 
on the continued presence of a pre-Bolshevik icon, 
and on the fact that the one time police-court where 
we found ourselves had been allowed, apparently, to 
adapt itself to its revolutionary requirements by simply 
frowsing. Not a word was said that might imply 
disrespect of the Smolny Government ; and then the 
court entered, in the person of four self-conscious 
young men. One wore a civil servant’s uniform, the 
others were—well, they wore one tie between them. 
They conferred briefly, after which the chairman rose 
and said: “ By the will of the people, I declare the 
district revolutionary tribunal open,” and _pro- 
ceeded to call out the names of various plaintiffs and 








defendants. Some twenty persons, concerned in five 
or six cases, failed to respond; the defendants were 
all absent, the plaintiffs were represented by a small 
boy, the only one of six lads who were jointly bringing 
an action against their employer. The court decided 
he was not enough to be going on with, and proceeded. 

The first case to be actually taken, like most of those 
that followed, was tried in the defendant's absence. 
A red guard had found a hall-porter in possession of 
six bottles of spirit. It was probable that they had 
been looted; it was likely that the man had already 
sold a few. The red guard, obeying his instructions, 
had smashed the bottles. The court appealed to us 
for our opinion; but we, the public, had none. After 
a private conference the hall-porter was fined 500 roubles, 
and we passed on. 

The next case was typical of that unrest among 
capital which is causing heartburnings in every in- 
dustrial centre in Russia. Lenin has decreed that an 
employer whose factory has not been taken over by 
his workmen can, if he wishes, dismiss them, but he 
must pay three months’ wages in advance. He can 
also close down his factory entirely, but in this case 
he must pay six months’ wages. The two clerks now 
complained that the insurance company employing 
them had refused to increase their wages, and, on a 
protest being made, had dismissed them both, with 
only a fortnight’s pay in advance. The company 
was not represented in court. 
was monotonously chanting his way through a 
‘ protocol ” made out by the prosecuting side, we had 
an unexpected illustration of that absence of formality 
which makes Russia what she is. A woman of the 
people entered, dressed principally in shawls, and 
interrupted the recitation of grievances by asking the 
bench where So-and-so, who lodged with somebody 
in the same building (a huge six-story block), could 
be found. The court shouted instructions to apply 
elsewhere, and the lady retired. (Note: she was not 
turned out, nor was she overawed by the presence 
of justice, seated on a platform.) The court went on 
with its “ protocol,” and, after discussion, awarded 
the plaintiffs the amounts claimed, fining the insurance 
company 200 roubles for non-appearance. 

A small boy has already been referred to, In the 
absence of any other plaintiffs, his case was now tried. 
It appeared that he and five others (who came in late) 
had asked their employer for a rise, for which they 
had been dismissed. The boys now demanded a 
fortnight’s wages in advance. The small boy (aged 14) 
was examined kindly by the bench. The prosecutor, 
however, showed little nervousness, and answered all 
the questions without hesitation. The bench then 
asked the audience for volunteers for the defence of 
the absent party. None were forthcoming, but a 
lady rose to say that, in her opinion, the boys ought 
to get a month’s wages. Result : boys’ claims awarded, 
employer fined 25 roubles for non-appearance. 

It was, however, the next and last case which brought 
court and public, accuser and accused, to one level, 
on which we could all truly feel a mutual responsibility 
and interest. This was, moreover, the only case where 
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both parties were present, and witnesses assembled in 
force. A lady charged a soldier, living in the same 
flat, with calling her names and giving her a push. 
It appeared that the flat contained ten rooms and 
about twenty-five lodgers, using a common kitchen. 
The prosecutrix, having given her evidence, clung to 
the end of the magistrates’ table, and remained standing 
there to the end of the case, interrupting freely. She 
was one of those pale-faced ladies whose expressions 
are absolutely neutral. Her face was generally invisible, 
its whereabouts being indicated by the tip of a longish 
nose, which strayed, in moments of excitement, far 
beyond her kerchief. The soldier’s evidenee directly 
contradicted his accuser’s. It was the lady who began 
the row. He had never called her anything, except a 
“Pole.” The whole flat called her “ The Pole.” 

The Chairman: “‘ Are you married ?” 

The soldier (awkwardly) : “‘ Well—in civil marriage, 
yes.” (“A civil marriage”’ in Russian = cohabitation 
in English.) 

The Chairman (encouragingly): “ That’s all right, 
nowadays. Does any member of the public wish to 
ask anything?” 

Another soldier gets up: “ I want to ask a question.” 
The question turns out to be a longish speech, devoted 
to the morals of the prosecutrix. The next member 
of the public defended the accuser’s character; the 
soldier had always been a bit of a bother. 

The soldier: “ And how much did she pay you to 
say so?” At this point proceedings became a trifle 
incoherent. Everybody accused everybody else of 
being in the pay of one side or the other. When order 
was restored an elderly soldier from the back of the 
room proposed that the two parties should be reconciled. 
“What’s the use of punishing him? They’re neither 
of them angels, and if you punish one, he or she will 
be doing some injury to the other. Remember they 
live in the same flat.” The chairman accepted the 
suggestion, but the lady refused to be reconciled. 
A soldier stood up: “ She called me a thief. I’m not 
a thief, I’ve got documents to prove it.” 

“ But we’re not trying you.” 

“ But she called me a thief.” 

“ Oh, sit down.” 

The bench renewed its attempts at conciliation, 
but the lady was adamant. “If you don’t punish 
him, when he comes home he'll make my husband 
drunk, and kill me.”” The bench walked out to discuss 
the matter, while half the men present discussed the 
lady’s character. We soon tired of this discussion. 
The soldier who had pleaded for conciliation turned 
out to be a Bolshevik agitator in the villages, and 
began describing his experiences. But he would not 
stick to facts, and in a few minutes he was philo- 
sophising. “ Life holds us in its grip, and we are 
powerless. We fought for Kerensky, and a few weeks 
later we fought against Kerensky. For Kornilov, 
then against Kornilov. Those who are for the Rada 
will turn against the Rada; those who are with Kaledin 
will oppose Kaledin. . . . We can’t help ourselves.” 
The court returned, announced that the soldier was 
fined 25 roubles, that both parties were to consider 





themselves publicly reprimanded, and that was the 
end of the day’s proceedings. The soldier paid his 
fine and remained in a corner, with a few friends, 
making up a list of offences with which the lady would 
in her turn be charged. 





Revolutionary justice is not always so reasonable. 
Passions have grown, it seems, since the police dis- 
appeared. Lynchings are horribly frequent. A few 
days ago a couple of Red Guards were escorting two 
boys, aged sixteen and fourteen. Somebody came 
up and asked what they had done. They had killed 
their mother, was the reply. A crowd gathered, and 
immediately decided to try the case on the spot. A 
prosecutor and a defender were chosen. Five minutes 
later the boys were shot, and the bodies pitched into 
a canal. And through the rest of the afternoon little 
parties of people (one does not like to do this sort of 
thing alone) crossed the road to inspect the bloodstains 
on the snow, until darkness and a further snowfall 
buried them. 

J. W. 


THE HERRING FLEET 


HE last spectacle of which Christian men are 
likely to grow tired is a harbour. Centuries 
hence there may be jumping-off places for 

the stars, and our children’s children’s children’s 
children’s children’s children’s children may regard 
a ship as a creeping thing scarcely more adventurous 
than a worm. Meanwhile, every harbour gives us a 
sense of being in touch, if not with the ends of the 
universe, with the ends of the earth. This, more than 
the heart of a wood or the bank of a river or the top 
of a bald hill, is the beginning of infinity. Even the 
dirtiest coal-boat that lies beached in the harbour, 
a mere hulk of utilities that are taken away by 
dirty men in dirty carts, will in a day or two lift 
itself from the mud on a_ full tide and _ float 


away like a spirit into the sunset or curtsey 
to the image of the North Star. Mystery lies 
over the sea. Every ship is bound for Thule. 


That, perhaps, is why men are content day after day 
to stand on the pier-head and to gaze more silently 
than is their use at the water and the ships and 
sailors running up and down the decks and pulling 
the ropes of sails. 

We may have no reason for pretending to ourselves 
that the fishing-boats (which are by comparison with 
the others the stay-at-homes of the sea) are ships of 
dreams setting out on infinite voyages. But, none the 
less, even in a fishing village there is always a congrega- 
tion of wondering men and women on the pier. Every 
day the crowd collects to see the harbour awake into 
life with the bustle of men about to set out among 
the strange nations of the fishes. By day the boats 
lie side by side in the harbour—stand side by side, 
rather, like horses in a stable. There are two rows 
of them, making a camp of masts on the shallow water. 
In other parts of the harbour white gigs are bottomed 
on the sand in companies of two and three. As the 
tide slowly rises, the masts which have been lying 
over to one side in a sleepy stillness begin to stir, 
then to sway, until with each new impulse of the sea 
all the boats are dancing, and soon the whole harbour 
is awake and merry as if every mast were a steeple with 
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a peal of bells. It is not long till the fishermen arrive. 
One meets them in every cobbled lane. How magni- 
ficent the noise made by a man in sea-boots on the 
stones! Surely, he strikes sparks from the road. 
He thumps the ground as with a hammer. The earth 
rings. One has seen those boots in the morning hanging 
outside the door of his house while he slept. They 
have been oiled, and left there to dry. They have 
kept the shape of his limb and the crook of his knee 
in an uncanny way. They look as though he had taken 
off his legs before going into the house and hung them 
on the wall, But the fisherman is a hero not only in his 
boots. His sea-coat is no less magnificent. This may be 


of oil-skin yellow or of maroon or of stained white or of 


blue with a blue jersey showing under it, and, perhaps, 
a red woollen muffler or a scarf with green spots on a 
red ground round his throat. He has not learned 
to be afraid of colour, Even out of the mouth of his 
boots you may see the ends of red knitted leggings 
protruding. His yellow or black sou’-wester roofing 
the back of his neck, he comes down to harbour, as 
splendid as a figure at a fair. And always, when he 
arrives, he is smoking a pipe. As one watches 
him, one wonders if anybody except a fisherman, 
as he looks out over the harbour, knows how to 
smoke. He has made tobacco a part of himself, 
like breathing. 

If the tide is already full the fishermen are taken 
off in small rowing-boats, most of them standing, 
and the place is busy with a crisscross of travelling 
crews till the fishing-boats are all manned. If the 
water is not yet deep, however, most of the men walk 
to their boats, lumbering through the waves, and 
occasionally jumping like a wading girl as a larger 
wave threatens the tops of their boots. Many of them 
carry their supper in a basket or a handkerchief. 
first of the boats begins to move out of its stall. It 
is tugged into the clear water, and the fishermen put 
out long oars and row it laboriously to the mouth 
of the harbour and the wind. It is followed by a motor- 
boat, and another, and another. There are forty putting 
up their sails like one. The harbour moves. One has 
a sense as of things liberated. It is as though a flock 
of birds were being loosed into the air—as though 
pigeon after pigeon were being set free out of a basket 
for home. Lug-sail after lug-sail, brown as the under- 
side of a mushroom, hurries out among the waves. 
A green little tub of a steamboat follows with insolent 
smoke. The motor-boats hasten out like scenting 
dogs. Every sort of craft—motor-boat, gig, lugger, 
and steamboat—makes for sea, higgledy-piggledy in a 
long line, an irregular procession of black and blue and 
green and white and brown. Here, as in the men’s 
clothes, the paint-pots have been spilled. 

There is nothing more sociable — a fishing-fleet. 
The boats overtake each other, like horses in a race. 
They gallop in rivalry. But for the most part they 
keep together, and move like a travelling town over 
the sea. As likely as not they will have to come back 
out of the storm into the deer of the bay, and they 
will ride there till nightfall, when every boat becomes 
a lamp and every sail a shadow. In the darkness 


they hang like a constellation on the oily water. They 
become a company of dancing stars. Every now and 
then a boat moves off on a quest of its own. It is 


as though the firmament were shaken. One hears the 
kick-kick-kick of the motor, and a star has become 
a will-o'-the-wisp. These lights can no more keep 
still than a playground of children. They always 
make a pattern on the water, but they never make 
the same pattern. Sometimes they lengthen them- 
selves against the sandy shore on the far side of the 


The | 


bay into a golden river. Sometimes they huddle 
together into a little procession of monks carrying 
tapers. ... 

One goes down to the harbour after breakfast the 
next morning to see what has been the result of the 
night's fishing. One does not really need to go down. 
One can see it afar off. There is movement as at the 
building of a city. On every boat men are busy 
emptying the nets, disentangling the fish that have 
been caught by the gills, tumbling them in a liquid 
mass into the bottom of the boat. One can hardly see 
the fish separately. They flow into one another. They 
are a pool of quicksilver. One is amazed, as the 
disciples must have been amazed, at the miraculous 
draught. Everything is covered with their scales. 
The fishermen are spotted as if with confetti. Their 
hands, their brown coats, their boots are a mass of 
white-and-blue spots. The labourers with the gurries 
—great blue boxes that are carried like Sedan-chairs 
between two pairs of handles—come up alongside, 
and the fish are ladled into the gurries in tin pans. 
As each gurry is filled the men hasten off with it to 
where the auctioneer is standing. With the help 
of a small note-book and a lead-pencil he auctions 
it before an outsider can wink, and the gurry is taken 
a few yards further, where women are pouring herrings 
into barrels. They, too, are covered with fish-scales 
from head to foot. They are dabbled like a painter's 
palette. So great is the haul that every cart in the 
countryside has come down to lend a hand. The fish 
are poured into the carts over the sides of the boats 
like water. Old fishermen stand aside and look on 
with a sense of having wasted their youth. They recall 
the time when they went fishing in the North Sea and 
had to be content to sell their catch at a shilling and 
sixpence a cran—a cran being equal to four gurries, 
or about a thousand herrings. Who is there now who 
would sell even a hundred herrings for one and six- 
pence? Who is there who would sell a hundred 
herrings for ten and sixpence? Yet one gig alone 
this morning has brought in fourteen thousand herrings. 
No wonder that there is an atmosphere of excitement 
in the harbour. No wonder that the carts almost 
run over you as they make journey after journey 
between boat and barrel. No wonder that three 
different sorts of seagulls—the herring gull, the lesser 
black-headed gull, and the black-backed gull—have 
gathered about us in screaming multitudes and fill the 
air like a snowstorm. Every child in the town seems 
to be making for home with its finger in a fish’s mouth, 
or in two fishes’ mouths, or in three fishes’ mouths. 
Artists have hurried down to the harbour, and have 
set up their easels on every spot that is not already 
occupied by a fish barrel or an auctioneer or a man 
with a knife in his teeth preparing to gut a dogfish. 
The town has lost its head. It has become Midas 
for the day. Every time it opens its mouth a herring 
comes out. A doom of herrings has come upon us. 
The smell rises to heaven. It is as though we 
were breathing fish-scales. Even the pretty blue 
overalls of the children have become spotted. Every- 
where barrels and boxes have been piled high. We 
are hoisting them on to carts—farm-carts, grocers’ 
carts, coal-carts, any sort of carts. We must get rid 
of the stuff at all costs. Anything to get it up the hill 
to the railway station. The very horses are frenzied. 
They stick their toes into the hill and groan. The 
drivers, excited with cupidity as they think of all 
the journeys they will be able to make before evening, 
bully them and beat them with the end of the reins. 
Their eyes are excited, their gestures impatient. They 
fill the town with clamour and smell. It is an occasion 
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on which, as the vulgar say, they wouldn't call the 
Queen their aunt. ... 

This, we fancy, is where all the romance of the sea 
began—in the story of a greedy man and a fresh herring. 
The ship was a symbol of man’s questing stomach 
long before it was a symbol of his questing soul. He 
was a hungry man, not a poet, when he built the first 
harbour. Luckily, the harbour made a poet of him. 
Sails gave him wings. He learned to traffic for wonders. 
He became a traveller. He told tales. He discovered 
the illusion of horizons. Perhaps, however, it is less 
the sailor than the ship that attracts our imagination. 
The ship seems to convey to us more than anything 
else a sense at once of perfect freedom and perfect 
adventure. That is why we are content to stand on 
the harbour stones all day and watch anything with 
sails. We ourselves want to live in some such freedom 
and adventure as this. We are feeding our appetite 
for liberty as we gaze hungrily after the ships making 
their way out of harbour into the sea. 


MIDWINTER 


HE biological significance of a season is clearest 
in extreme cases, and there is no obscurity 
about the meaning of winter on the slopes 

of the Caerngorms. The keen edge of what would 
have been but a breeze on a summer day suggests 
the reaping-hook of elimination—both discriminate 
and indiscriminate—which every winter implies. The 
blankets of snow make us think of sleep and rest, and 
so does the silence. One remembers how many months 
Nansen spent in the Far North without hearing the 
voice of a single bird. Even the curlews have left 
the moorland for the shore, there are almost no foot- 
prints on the snow, and we have the feeling of being 
intruders into an azoic domain. Of course it is not 
so bad as it looks, for now and then we literally catch 
the eye of a ptarmigan in winter dress, so subtly 
camouflaged among the snow, and that movement of 
a something with a cloak of invisibility was the rush 
of a startled white hare. No doubt there is considerable 
cryptozoic life about the roots of the heather and 
so forth; in Canada the ruffed grouse dives into 
the soft snow-drifts and makes a short tunnel; but 
the general fact is that most of the living creatures 
which were here a few months ago are asleep, or have 
gone on a journey, or have, as individuals, ceased to be. 
The wintry aspect of the realm of organisms must 
be considered from within and from without, for “ life 
is rhythmic and is punctuated by the seasons.” On 
the one hand, there is a deep reason why high level 
activity cannot be for long continuous, why it must be 
interrupted by periods of rest. It is not merely that 
the living engine has to be stoked ; it is that the frame- 
work requires opportunity to keep passably young. 
It is continuity that kills. For many creatures winter 
is the time when processes of rejuvenescence get a 
ce to counteract the encroachments of senescence. 
How useful, often, for the overworked brain is it to 
sleep the round of the clock. The hibernal slumbers 
of hedgehog and dormouse, of marmot and bat, the 
winter coma of tortoise and slow-worm, the lethargic 
condition of frogs and snails, are no doubt adaptive 
reactions to severe external conditions, subtle organic 
illustrations of Brer Rabbit’s policy of “lying low 
and saying nuffin” ; but our point is that the quiescence 
of winter has in some cases a more internal aspect, 
it is the inevitable pause in a strenuous life. Quite 
extraordinary in some humble, but intensely active, 





animals (Bryozoa, for instance) is the way in which 
the framework can be periodically taken to pieces and 
built up again. One suspects that organic immortality 
is commoner than is usually supposed. And _ the 
recuperation has obviously a prospective as well as 
a retrospective reference; it is the crouch before the 
leap. Many an organism has learned the lesson “ se 
reculer pour mieux sauter.” The repose of Winter 
gives us the rebound of Spring. On the moor a few 
hundred feet lower down there are scattered birch 
trees with bare limp branches on the pendulous tips 
of which the sun has hung diamonds; what a story 
they have to tell us of the precarious tenure of peripheral 
organs (as the birch leaves fell the grouse moulted 
its claws !); of the usefulness of surrendering vulnerable 
organs ; of the economy of the organism, for the leaves 
in their withering gave back to the tree all that they 
had that was worth keeping; and of the preparations 
made long since within the well-protected buds for the 
foliage and flowers of the distant Spring. 

From the external aspect the big fact is that the 
rate of chemical reactions is increased by rise of tempera- 
ture, since that means increase in the rate of molecular 
movements. It is true that what is called van Hoff's 
Law of the effect of temperature on chemical reactions 
does not seem to fit very well for the changes that go 
on in living creatures, probably because these are such 
heterogeneous systems, in which physical and chemical 
processes become intricately mixed up; but the broad 
fact is that the effect of warmth is to increase, and 
the effect of cold to decrease, the rate of vital activity 
or metabolism. Moreover, in spite of glacier-fleas 
and small creatures from hot springs, the great majority 
of active animals are going concerns between very 
narrow limits of temperature. A little too hot, or a 
little too cold, and the wheels won’t go round any 
more. We need not go into the question of the effect 
of cold on the synthesis of proteins on which the con- 
tinuance of vigorous life depends; and we confess 
our inability to explain the metabolism of deep-sea 
fishes, for mstance, which live and thrive—at what 
pace we do not know—in the eternal winter of the 
great abysses where the temperature remains, year 
in, year out, about the freezing-point of fresh water ; 
but the average statement is safe that winter puts a 
brake on vital activity. Should the brake be put on 
too suddenly, or too forcibly, the equipage of life may 
be capsized and broken, and all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men will not be able to put it to rights. 
As many as two hundred dead birds have been gathered 
in one stack-yard after a night of severe frost. The 
thermometer fell just a little bit too far—beyond the 
limit of a bird’s viability. 

So it is no small part of the biology of Winter to 
inquire into the diverse ways in which living creatures 
have learned to meet, or are learning to meet, the time 
of cold and scarcity. The finest solution of all is that 
of the migratory birds, “ intelligent of the seasons,” 
as Milton put it, who circumvent the winter by seeking 
lands that keep the sun. Very effective is that long 
result of time called warm-bloodedness, whereby birds 
and mammals are able, up to a certain limit, and in 
varied degrees of perfection, to adjust the internal 
production of heat to the external loss of it, and thus 
keep an approximately constant body-temperature all 
the year round. In some meets: | in which this 
‘* thermotaxis "’ arrangement is less perfect than usual, 
there is a breakdown when the cold comes on. The 
creature gives up the contest and sinks into deep slumber 
in some confined space, to the temperature of which 
that of the sleeper approximates. If the external 
temperature does not fall too far, this hibernation may 
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be life-saving. Similar, but less effective, is the 
lethargy of cold-blooded animals like tortoises and 
frogs, the vital collapse of snails and chrysalids, and 
the inactivity of many humble creatures in sheltered 
nooks and crannies. They evade the winter by their 
extreme passivity; they cannot carry on, but they 
do not die. We are led to think of stores, whether 
inside the body in the form of fat which may be slowly 
burnt away in winter months, or outside the body 
in the form of nut-pits, seed-granaries, meat-larders, 
and what not. The climax on the instinctive tack 
of evolution is to be found in the societary stores made 
by ants and bees. Of another solution we are reminded 
‘by the ptarmigan and the hare that we startled, good 
examples of creatures that turn pale under the spell 
of Winter till they are white as the snow itself. The 
white cloak may help in concealment and in the chase; 
it also furnishes the physiologically most comfortable 
dress for a warm-blooded animal in very cold surround- 
ings. We must not go further; our point is merely 
to suggest an interesting inquiry into the great variety 
of ways in which different animals solve the same 
problem of surviving the winter. For those that have 
no solution to offer, and for those that fumble with 
their solution, winter spells sooner or later elimination. 
As we come home we pass a little tarn, which was 
such a merry, busy place at Midsummer, but is now 
half-frozen, and looks as lifeless as the moor. The 
water round the edges is clear and clean, but peering 
down we cannot see the slightest stir of life. Now 
the trochemists of the ponds have told us a very interest- 
ing thing: that the dying away in autumn and winter 
produces substances (‘‘ auxetics”’) which later on 
promote the multiplication of cells, and towards Spring 
an increasing quantity of certain other substances 
(“‘ augmentors ’’) which give more power to the elbow 
of the first. And so out of death come the stimulants 
of the wonderful awakening of pond-life in Spring. 
There is, no doubt, in that tarn an abundance of life 
even now, but it is in hiding, it is in winter-retreat, 
it is waiting. And as we look at the partial covering 
of ice another thought rises in our mind which lasts 
us all the way home: the thought that this world, 
in spite of all Man’s cataclysms, is singularly well 
adapted for going on. For there is surely food for 
reflection in the fact that fresh water is anomalous in 
expanding, not contracting, when it is near its freezing- 
point. This brings the coldest water to the top, thus 
tending to lessen the loss of heat from the warmer 
water below. The coat of ice, once formed, remains 
on the surface by its buoyancy, the warmer water 
below is kept fluid, and the life of plants and animals 
is able to continue. That floating sheet of ice is a 
diagram of the moving equilibrium of the world. 
J. Arruur THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HERE are two theories of the great frontal attack 
against the General Staff begun on Sunday last. 
The two theories are equally detrimental to the 

prestige of the War Cabinet. The first is that the War 
Cabinct had nothing to do with it, and that no member of 
the War Cabinet inspired it, helped it, or even countenanced 
it. The inevitable conclusion of this theory is that, if the 
attack had succeeded, as it was widely expected to succeed, 
and as it may even yet succeed, the War Cabinet would have 
taken its cue from the Harmsworth Press, and yielded upon 
a crucial point of governmental policy to a deliberately 
organised journalistic coup which was not the genuine out- 
come of the pressure of public opinion. The chief, indeed the 





only argument in favour of this theory is that no member of 
the War Cabinet would stoop to such methods as the opposing 
theory implies. The opposing theory is that a member or a 
section of the War Cabinet was privy to the coup and con- 
certed it with Lord Northcliffe. The inevitable conclusion 
of the second theory is that the War Cabinet or some portion 
of it desired to force a radical change at the War Office, but 
either lacked the power to bring it off, or dared not attempt 
to bring it off without the assistance or camouflage of a 
purely theatrical newspaper clamour. The arguments in 
favour of the second theory are that hostility between the 
Staff and at least a section of the War Cabinet is notorious 
and of long standing, that a section of the War Cabinet is 
celebrated for its adroitness in Press methods, that the 
attack was accurately foreknown and positively predicted 
by all the people chiefly concerned, and that the attack could 
have had no chance of success, and would therefore never 
have been made without moral backing from within the War 
Cabinet. It is sufficient to say that the adherents of the two 
theories are by no means equal in number. One theory prac- 
tically holds the field. That the affair was the sequel and 
consequence of the similar Admiralty affair is certain. (The 
procedure has become stereotyped to the point of childish- 
ness.) That Lord Northcliffe considers himself appointed by 
destiny to save this country from everlasting smash is also 
certain. And that Lord Northeliffe’s way of salvation 
involves no responsibility or risk for Lord Northcliffe is 
certain too. 
* * * 

The entire business, however you look at it, is an absolute 
proof of one thing—namely, that the War Cabinet lacks the 
quality which ought to be, and presumably has been, the 
foremost quality in British War Cabinets—nerve. Lord 
Northcliffe made it, and he made it in his own image. 
Throughout the war the prodigious sleuth-hound of funk- 
holes has always, for a variety of reasons changing from 
month to month, been in a funk himself. The strong, silent 


-_men whom he invented are continually hopping from one 


foot to the other, and both feet are cold—cold. Grim 
tenacity, the prime traditional English trait—where is it? 
The fact is that the War Cabinet is everything but English. 
It is predominantly Celtic; it is German, Irish; Welsh, 
Scotch, Dutch ; it is God knows what ; but it is not English. 
No Englishman counts for twopence in it. And yet an 
Englishman at the head of it would perhaps not seem utterly 
out of place. A very well-known military officer with a 
ferocious turn of sarcasm said to me a couple of days ago: 
‘** Did you ever know a Celt win a war?” But these inter- 
racial jealousies are shocking. We ought all to be loyal men 
of Harlech. 
* * * 

In all the recent discussions as to man-power, I have seen 
no reference to the waste of young men in the Crown Colonies. 
The item is, perhaps, not immense, but it is symptomatic. 
Mr. Walter Long said that every man who could possibly be 
spared from the Crown Colonies had been released for service. 
This statement, to speak mildly and politely, is not im 
accordance with notorious facts. The secretariats of, at any 
rate, several Crown Colonies are full of unnecessary young 
men, most of whom would like to get away but can’t. Why 
may not women be employed in their place ? Monstrous 
and unthinkable suggestion, of course! Who ever heard of 
such a proposal? Nevertheless, I believe that Sir Hugh 
Clifford, who happens to be a pioneering sort of person, did 
take out women-secretaries to the Gold Coast so as to release 
males. I hear of a country station in a certain colony where 
for a considerable period seventeen officers were employed 
to drill ten recruits. And it is indisputable that at Lagos 
additional tennis courts have had to be constructed in order 
to cope with the plethora of active, athletic males who, 
having too little to do, must keep themselves in condition 
and pass the time somehow. 

* * ** 


At the end of last week, in the House of Lords debate on 
the Reform Bill, Lord Buckmaster proposed an amendment 
to the effect that Conscientious Objectors who had received 
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unconditional exemption should not be disfranchised. The 
amendment was defeated by fifty-two votes against thirty- 
two. The interesting point is that there were four ex-Lord 
Chancellors in the House, and that they all voted for the 
amendment. The still more interesting point is that the 
arch-reactionary Lord Halsbury voted for the amendment. 
Lord Halsbury is as yet merely ninety years of age. At this 
rate, in ten or twenty years he may well become the leader of 
the Radical party. 
* * 

The Principal of a famous northern university remarked 
the other day that while there was a serious shortage of 
doctors for civilians the general health of civilians had 
actually improved. Many people would see something 
extremely strange in this coincidence The Principal, to do 
him justice, did not. He did not see even a coincidence, but 
simply a clear case of cause and effect. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s hints to oligarchy :— 

To the War Cabinet :— 

An hon. member: Is the German Emperor sovereign 
of this country ? 

* Really, Mr. Speaker, I sometimes think he is, from 
the way the Government behaves.” 

To the lukewarm about the Education Bill :— 

** Has it not struck you as a curious thing that here is 
the richest country in the world, the nation that can best 
afford to give a good education, the nation that can least 
afford to give a bad education, to the people, and yet it 
compares unfavourably with all its great trade rivals in 
that respect ? I heard the great speech delivered by the 
Bishop of Hereford in the House of Lords last night. He 
was pointing this fact out, how unfavourably we compare 
in the matter of education given to the children of the 
people, with, say, Germany. Absolutely true. Compare 
us with practically any of those Great Powers, any ad- 
vanced, civilised Power, and we come badly out of the 
comparison. I was very curious the other day to compare 
the state of education in this country with Switzerland. 
Switzerland is not a rich country. If you take the valua- 
tion per head, as it were, the aggregate riches per head of 
the population, it would be a poor country compared with 
ours. And yet, how does Switzerland come out in educa- 
tional comparisons ? I will tell you. Switzerland spends 
fifty-five times as much per head of the population as this 
great and wealthy Empire, whose praises we are never 
tired of singing on our platforms. Never was such an 
Empire! Great! Colossal!—I have forgotten the 
adjectives! There was a perfect ocean of them at the last 
election, and this Government swam into power on them. 
Never was such an Empire! And yet here is this one 
miserable little country of Switzerland, which has no 
Colonies, on whose dominions the sun does set, where 
the tax-collector does go to bed, which has no navy, no 
great wars, no Colonial Secretary !—this little miserable 
country spends fifty-five times as much upon the develop- 
ment of the brains of its people as this great Empire.” 

As some readers may have been mystified by my weekly 
samples of the pronouncements of Mr. Lloyd George, perhaps 
I should explain that they have all been taken from the 
records of his primeval Radical career. Not one of them is 
less than fifteen years old. Their appositeness to the present 
discontents will not, however, be denied. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Str,—This is a grateful message from the old-new Ally— 
the Czecho-Slovaks—for the clear formulation by Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson of the principles of the allied war 
aims. War can only be won if those at the front and at home 
know what they are fighting for. Our nation knows this and has 
proved it since the beginning of this world-war, and also through 





her whole history ; she never lost her legal independence and she 
has stood firmly against the ideas which the Central Powers seek 
to enforce on the whole world. This militarism and autocratic im- 
perialism is clearly opposed by the allied principle of the self- 
determination of all peoples, which is the practical consequence of 
the fact that there is no big or small subspecie aeternitatis. 
The motto of our gymnastic association “‘ Sokol” is: “ Jump 
over, break through, climb over but never under!” This is 
our national spirit in this war. We have sacrificed everything 
for the cause of the Allies in spite of cruel persecution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. Our troops had to be forced 
with bayonets into the trains during the mobilisation in Austria ; 
but they feared not to decorate the troops and the trains with 
Slav colours, to sing our patriotic hymn wherein we fight side by 
side with the Allies, and to write in chalk on the wagons enthu- 
siastic greetings to the Allies; then they surrendered en masse 
to the Allies, joined their ranks, and now finally they can join 
our autonomous army in France, which is a guarantee of the 
historic and natural independence of the Czecho-Slovaks. Our 
colonies all over the world and our exiles are fighting for this 
self-evident practical application of the allied war-principles—in 
the trenches, in the munition factories, financially and intel- 
lectually in civil and political activities, and have been doing 
so since the beginning of the war. 

As throughout history even on the battlefield, we stood for 
the freedom of conscience in every sphere of human life, so we 
are now working and fighting wholeheartedly for the fundamental, 
final solution of Central European problems, the very hotbed 
of the germs of this war. As during twelve centuries we have 
firmly resisted the Pan-German “ Drang nach Osten ”—the 
present Berlin-Bagdad-Cairo to which the Hapsburg Monarchy 
is a stepping-stone, so are we now co-operating with the Allies 
with no trace of-selfish chauvinism, sacrificing everything for 
the complete victory of democracy, which inevitably must 
bring to all humanity true liberty, equality, fraternity. 

We know that this powerful idea of the Allies cannot be 
overwhelmed by the brutal force and unlawful propaganda 
of the Central Powers, and that the Allies will carefully apply 
their principles to practice and thus establish a just and lasting 
peace. 

The Czecho-Slovaks are actively grateful to be one of the 
Allies and thus stand unflinchingly for the full and practical 
meaning of justice and democracy. In the words of our great 
reformer, John Hus: “ Seek truth, listen for truth, learn truth, 
love truth, speak truth, hold truth, defend truth unto death.” 

21 Platts Lane, (Signed) OLGA GarriGuE Masaryk. 

Hampstead, S.W. 
January 16th. 


P.R. IN RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—I cannot expect to be given space nowadays for a dis- 
cussion of P.R. systems, but may I be allowed, while thanking 
your Russian correspondent for his most interesting article, to 
observe that the single transferable vote (which he seems to 
confuse with its specialised form of the “ alternative vote” in 
single-member constituencies) is free from the defect which he 
observes, as other observers before him, in the Belgian list system 
—viz., that the elector cannot vote for one name on a list without 
also supporting every other name. The single transferable vote— 
the system advocated for use in this country—allows the elector 
to vote for any one candidate without also supporting any other, 
whether of the same party or not, and, if he be so minded, to 
instruct the returning officer that if the candidate whom he likes 
best does not want his vote (whether because he is elected without 
it or because he has no chance of election even with it) it is to go 
over to another candidate—and so on. 

Also “ Dont ” is surely a misprint for “* d’Hondt ”—a Belgian 
mathematician who devised the Belgian system ?—Yours, ete., 

J. F. W. 


“THE COMB IN WHITEHALL” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 12th inst. ** Sardonyx ”’ states that 
“the big permanent departments such as Somerset House, 
upon which the running of the State machine really depends, had 
been seriously depleted by turning clerks into soldiers.”” Assuming 
Somerset House to be used as a synonym for the Inland Revenue 
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Department, it would be interesting to know on what authority 
“ Sardonyx ” makes that statement, as it is utterly at variance 
with such information as I, an ex-I.R. official, have derived from 
former colleagues. I was told, for example, that the head of one 
office declared he would not allow a single man to go. This may 
have been an exceptional case, in which the keeping back of 
numbers of young men willing—nay, eager—to go to the front 
was determined upon, as indeed my informant opined, in order to 
save the face of a particular ewe-lamb whose path to easy and 
speedy promotion had been made smooth for him from the very 
day on which he entered the office. To do him justice, I under- 
stand that the pet protégé scorns delights and lives laborious 
days under the great dome of the British Museum Library, no 
doubt engaged in indispensable work in ‘* the running of the State 
machine.” If by that expression, with which may be bracketed 
Sir Auckland Geddes’ remark about men who are necessary to 
sustain the fabric of the State, it is implied that it is essential for 
the State machine with all its cogs, wheels within wheels, to be 
run just the same as in peace time, * Sardonyx ” is profoundly 
mistaken. Eazperto crede. In the one office of the Inland Revenue 
I have referred to there are three branches in which roughly one 
hundred men, nearly all of military age, are employed, which 
might be almost, if not entirely, closed down during the period of 
the war with little, if any, ultimate loss to the revenue of the 
country. And the pity of it is that in this and similar cases, when 
the head of the office asserts that not a man can be spared, Sir 
Auckland Geddes has no power to go behind his ipse dizit and is 
compelled to talk such bunkum as I have quoted above.—Yours, 
etc., OGNIBEN. 

{Our contributor referred specifically to Somerset House. 
We have not detailed information about all departments, but 
we have certain knowledge that some departments have been 
so severely combed out as to impair their efficiency. And we 
also know of cases in which clerks of ability and experience 
have been combed out although they were passed only for 
work in Labour battalions. This is directly ascribable to the 
Government’s conscienceless yielding to newspaper agitation.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


A HEART-CRY FROM 
WHITEHALL * 


O temporary woman-clerk, 

Come hither to my side, and hark 
To all the varied things that.you 
Must do, and those you mustn’t do. 


This be my first admonishment : 
Eschew the immoderate use of scent, 
Do not take your morning tub 

In patchouli or Jockey Club ; 

And if you must use powder—well, 
Use a kind I cannot smell. 

If this commandment you'll observe 
In grace to my olfactory nerve, 

I'll stand as much as I can stand 
Of flashing rings on either hand, 
And paint and powder inches thick, 
But scent, believe me, turns me sick. 
These matters will be, after all, 

The most important that will fall 
Within the bounds of your career 
And ornamental sojourn here ; 

No one expects a woman-clerk 

(The rhyme will suit your ear) to work ; 





* It is scarcely necessary to dissociate ourselves editorially from 
this poem. But we felt that by printing it we might give the gentle- 
man’s feelings some slight relief.—Ep. N.S. 


She of the sort I love the best 
Need only pass a single test ; 

I will not praise her industry 

Or diligence, or say that she 

Is good or kind or wise or fair, 
But that I knew not she was there. 


But since we suffer—more’s the pity! 
From many a wandering Committee, 
Whose idle curiosity 

About you often troubles me, 

I might as well, in brief, detail 

The things in which you mustn't fail : 
When a Committee heaves in sight, 
Drop all in which you take delight 
Drop the comb and curling-tongs, 
Drop the sticky sweet bon-bons, 
Suppress your endless thirst for tea, 
Let the mirror hidden be ; 

Bend above your eyewash task, 

And answer gently when they ask. 
If you'll do this, then there will be 

A rise for you and praise for me. 


If by some mischance you do 

Find real work in front of you, 

Get rid of it as quick’s you can— 
Preferably to a man. 

The most of you that I'll demand 

Is to take papers round by hand ; 
Some older ladies take up four 

Hours from the fifth to the second floor, 
But, being young, I think that vou 
Should get it done in less than two. 
But do not worry. If you err, 

I am, not you, the sufferer. 

This office is not what it was, 

Being governed now by milder laws ; 
We live, alas, in kindness lapped ; 

I mustn’t swear, you can’t be slapped. 
Of old, the folk who used to strew 
My papers round were sawn in two; 
But now I hardly think they could 
Do that to you. I wish they would. 


Art 


NEW ENGLISH ART; AND 
AUGUSTUS JOHN 


A VISIT to the New English Art Club reminds one 


of old days. There is no perceptible invasion of 
young talent to startle and challenge, though 


“ec ’ 


there are a few examples of the “ new movement,” and in 
certain painters a change of mood or method shows 
itself. The gencral impression is of the same sort as we 
used to get from the Club’s exhibitions: an impression of 
pleasantness, of a good many works of unobtrusive charm, 
of genuine pictorial vision, done with an artist’s feeling, 
if also an impression of definite limitation, of a rather 
secluded range of motives, undisturbed by strong emotions 
or ambitions, and a perhaps conscious aversion from the 
imaginative and inventive temper. Mr. Holmes’s 
“Whernside” stands out by its nobility of design 
and by distinction of colouring, which is an integral part 
of the design. I sometimes think that Mr. Holmes arrives 
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rather too easily at his effects. It is not that there is 
any cheapness in his work. The feeling is there, the sense 
for grandeur of space and mountain-forms, and this is 
fused in a strong instinct for design. What is lacking is 
a certain body and richness of content, the sort of subtle 
intimacy with the natural character of things, their shape 
and growth, which is latent in the most summary sketches 
of great masters. Yet Mr. Holmes has the essential things 
to a degree possessed by very few of our landscape-painters. 
Mr. Rothenstein’s “Storm” pictures a white house and 
garden in threatened illumination, with a sky of purple 
thunder-cloud behind it. And here one could wish that 
the artist’s sincerity of portrayal had allowed margin for 
a more emotional heightening of the theme. It struck 
me that the picture was probably not quite adequate 
in the expression of what prompted it; as if something 
in the patience of execution had intervened. Might not 
memory have painted better? Mr. Gere’s “ Winter 
Evening” is an exquisite little work. Most painters 
would have made it several times too large. The section 
of water-colours, drawings, and prints is, as usual, one 
of the most interesting parts of the exhibition, though 
there is little novel to note. Mr. Unwin’s etchings, however, 
promise an expansion of gift and a new energy. And 
Mr. Schwabe’s draughtsmanship interests; it has original 
power. A separate room is devoted to works by the late 
Captain Gerard Chowne, who died of wounds in Macedonia. 
Among them is a group of paintings made at the front, 
near Lake Doiran. Sensitiveness was the prevalent quality 
of Gerard Chowne’s work. His natural bent was to seek 
a corner of Nature, and lose himself in the wonders his eye 
found there. Flowers were his special subject, and some 
examples of his flower-painting are shown, though I seem 
to remember finer ones. In his landscapes there is always 
a rare delicacy of vision and handling ; but large lines and 
masses did not seem congenial to his gift. 

Among former protagonists of the Club’s exhibitions, 
Mr. Steer and Mr. MacEvoy show nothing important ; 
but their recent work has been prominent, especially 
Mr. MacEvoy’s—in the latest fashionable _brilliance- 
at the Grosvenor Gallery this winter. Mr. Orpen is absent, 
and so is Mr. John. But, then, Mr. John has a whole 
gallery to himself at the Alpine Club; and as this contains 
old pictures as well as new, it is an opportunity for taking 
stock of his art. The exhibition would have been still 
more interesting if it had been more completely repre- 
sentative. I should have liked to see the “ Smiling Woman ” 
again. That had, to my recollection at least, a certain 
grandeur combined with intensity, which the artist’s later 
work has not attained. Certainly Mr. John—though, with 
his astonishing gift, he may yet do wonders—has disappointed 
some of our expectations. I used to think that if he could 
have been given some definite public commission for work 
on a large scale, the need for concentration and adaptation 
to a required end would have focused powers that seemed 
in danger of being dissipated in drawings and projects 
that had no aim in particular. The challenge that such a 
commission brings with it is no doubt bracing; it puts an 
artist on his mettle; limitations canalise (as the French 
say) his energies. But, after all, Mr. John may not be the 
type of artist to excel under such conditions. His gift does 
not seem to be constructive. As an artist he is nothing 
if not instinctive. He can seize a living look and gesture 
with unerring sureness, the kind of sureness that delights 
us in a perfectly timed stroke in a game, or in the note of 
a born singer. In the present exhibition there are some 


small paintings that vividly exemplify this instinctive 
mastery, What could be better than the study of a boy 
bending a bow, where expression, pose, modelling are so 
spontaneously just ? 


It is this gift, the apparently effortless 





hitting of the mark, that no doubt accounts for much of 
Mr. John’s success with the public. There seem to be few 
to-day who look for construction and imaginative invention 
in painting, or recognise it when they see it—recording 
what the eye sees has been so long the fashion. Yet 
Mr. John has shown that he has the ambition to compose, 
and * The Tinkers ” is one of the largest and most ambitious 
of his compositions. It is a group—no, a great assemblage 

of tinkers and their families gathered in a glen (somewhere 
in Ireland, I suppose), and listening, not very attentively, 
to music played by two of them in the centre. In the 
distance are wild mountains, with ruins on the crags. It 
is painted in monochrome, with tentative light colour 
brushed over it in places. Probably it is not yet finished, 
and will be worked on further. It gives the impression 
that the artist painted a group, and then, when he had a 
happy idea for another figure, or group of figures, added 
them on to it as they came. Single figures and attitudes 
are admirable, but the whole is no whole. There is a kind 
of squirming restlessness that irritates one’s senses like 
being jostled in a crowd in a cramped space. The forms 
do not help each other; there is no relatedness maintained 
through the design. It is, of course, striking and interesting 
up toa certain point, because it is very personal ; but it does 
not satisfy. Now, when we think of the compositions on 
this sort of scale by famous masters, they are mostly apt 
to dissatisfy us by a quite opposite defect. They have 
grand harmonies and repose, but their building-up is too 
apparent. The poses and the interrelation of the figures 
are too much dictated by the needs of rhythmical con- 
struction, or drawn from the artist’s repertory of attitudes. 
And so we miss just that accent of life, the perfectly timed 
moment for arresting it, which our craving for the natural 
and spontaneous demands. The problem is to identify 
the one thing with the other, to fuse natural movement 
and grouping into a perfectly related rhythmical design. 
It is essentially the same problem in creative literature. 
Entire success is extraordinarily rare; but it is certainly 
more likely to come from frankly mastering the science of 
composition and gradually growing beyond it than by 
following instinct and trusting to luck. Nowadays there 
is too great a terror of being academic; the stress is all 
laid on expressing personality, whether or no there is any 
personality to express. And so we have young artists 
exercising a brilliant talent in the void, so to speak, and 
ending nowhere. One cannot help thinking that a spice 
of old-fashioned Victorian “ carnestness,” the temper of 
the pre-Raphaelites in their youth, would give us greater 
things than we get from the genius of our painters of to-day. 
Mr. John’s worst danger is contempt of his public. He 
paints fashionable portraits like anyone else; and then, 
side by side with these, shows us at the Alpine Club a 
little picture like the one called “ Fanny,” all delicacy 
of handling and colour and filled with a reverential sense 
for what is human. Here, in a single figure, he is at his 
best. But also I get a joy, as from the fresh tune of a lyric, 
from the little pictures, brushed in with a seeming careless- 
ness, of one or two figures—women or children—grouped 
together on the cliffs or in the woods, often beautifully 
related, and with pure, singing notes of colour. Some 
will wish them carried further; but perhaps Mr. John is 
fundamentally an “ improvisatore.” He responds instan- 
taneously to emotion; thought and patience seem to 
weary him. Yet now and then such a painting as the 
woman holding a child in her arms, with a naked boy 
beside her, on the seashore, looking out over a windy 
blue bay, suggests what might come of more concentrated 
effort on imaginative design. Meanwhile we look with 
eager interest for the fruits of Mr. John’s majority in France. 

LAURENCE Binyon. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
. er second-hand book-selling trade is in a state of 


deep depression. The issue of catalogues has 

virtually been forbidden. It is true that (as usual 
with Government regulations) there is some doubt as to 
the precise nature and extent of the veto, the Statutory 
Rule and Order containing apparently inconsistent para- 
graphs. But under the most favourable interpretation 
dealers can only issue catalogues (to applicants) on condition 
that their total output does not exceed one-third of their 
output between February 11th, 1916, and January 31st, 1917. 


* * ok 


It is evident, on the face of it, that this almost means 
the death of the bookseller’s catalogue. Many, probably 
most, of the booksellers have already used up their quota, 
and must, unless the Order has been completely misappre- 
hended, stop. For instance Messrs. Sotheran—to take an 
example—were about to follow up their fascinating catalogue 
of the late Sir Laurence Gomme’s books with a large cata- 
logue of scientific books: it was in the press, but has 
suddenly had to be abandoned. This catalogue covered 
Publications of Learned Societies and other works on 
Chemistry, Meteorology, Airmanship, Naval and General 
Engineering, Mining, Physics and the Exact Sciences gener- 
ally, the libraries dealt with including those of three F.R.S.’s. 
Applications for it had been received in advance from hosts 
of scientists and munition manufacturers; they have now 
been sent a card of regret announcing that their applications 
cannot be acceded to. Ironically, the small man who 
could not afford to use much paper in the specified year 
will be even more certainly hit than the big one. There 
were such who had already cut down their catalogues to, 
say, two or three of 24 pages cach in the year ; one-third of 
that amount is, of course, grotesque. 





xx * + 


I should like to emphasize two or three points. One is 
the tiny amount of paper involved. There are not more 
than a few score booksellers in the whole country who send 
out catalogues, and of these the majority have been pretty 
frugal with their paper ever since the war broke out. By a 
previous regulation they cannot be distributed broadcast, 
but only sent to those who apply for them: a rule in itself 
less necessary with this trade than with any other, book- 
sellers’ catalogues seldom reaching anyone who didn’t 
want them. A computation is impossible; but the few 
tons used per annum by the whole trade are a ludicrously 
small fraction of the annual consumption of a popular paper, 
and every sort of idiotic sheet without the slightest claim 
to public utility still goes on appearing, not to mention 
masses of absurd (and often unsaleable) books; and the 
waste of paper in business establishments—and Government 
departments—is still prodigious. 

cy * ~ 


Secondly, the booksellers, unlike many other classes of 
traders, loyally obeyed previous regulations. I speak 
from personal experience. When it was enjoined that 
nobody should be sent circulars unless he asked for them, 
all my booksellers’ catalogues stopped coming with a snap, 
and I had to waste valuable time and paper requesting their 
continuance. But drapers still poured their expensive 
shiny temptations to extravagance into my house, inciting 
my family to waste fuel, materials, man-power and what 
not. I was still urged by people whom I had never heard 
of to take electric baths, to rid myself of that awful sciatica, 








to dress better, to back winners, and to borrow £30,000 
(or £5) from Mr. Cholmondeley Fitz Bohun with no more 
than the apparently perfunctory preliminary of a note of 





hand—whatever that may be. Morning after morning 
massive circulars dropped into my letter-box, thereafter 
to be thrown unread into the grate; but not once did I 
get a catalogue from a bookseller to whom I had not made 
a written application. This patriotic and guileless race of 
men believe that regulations are made to be obeyed; it 
did not occur to them that Life’s Conquerors behave other- 
wise, 
* * * 

Thirdly, I would suggest that there really is here a special 
case for special treatment. There are substantial book- 
sellers in London who scarcely ever sce a customer in their 
shops; there are others, in unfashionable neighbourhoods, 
who do a certain amount of cheap business with passing 
clerks, &c., but get most of their turnover out of a richer 
class of customer whom they know only through the post ; 
and almost all of them depend on their catalogues for the 
best of their business. Good second-hand booksellers are 
few. There are London boroughs, there are English 
counties, which contain not one. You do not find them at 
every corner like public-houses or at every lamp-post like 
drapers and tobacconists. Their regular customers have 
never had the habit of dropping in at twelve o'clock and 
standing each other a book; or leaving the perambulator 
outside whilst they go in with a pencilled list. They do 
not see their customers, save rarely, for the simple reason 
that their customers live anything from 1 mile to 12,500 
miles away and have other occupations than the purchase 
of books. The catalogue is the good second-hand book- 
seller’s shop-window; the Post Office is the road that 
leads to it. 

* * * 

I will not make any remarks about culture, manners, 
or the spiritual life, to the powers that now be. But it is 
pertinent to point out that in regard to national economy 
the second-hand book trade is one of the most innocuous. 
If you could get some sound principle of selection there 
might be something to say for limiting the output of new 
books ; there is certainly something to say for limiting the 
output of new clothes, new quack remedies, and countless 
other classes of things, with the advertisements that stimu- 
late their sale. But the class of goods that the second- 
hand bookseller deals in absorbs no more man-power than 
is taken up with its distribution ; no contemporary labour 
or materials is being diverted to its manufacture—excepting 
for a few repairers and binders. Incoming vessels are not 
laden for them; mills do not grind for them; coal is not 
dug for them ; they merely pass from hand to hand absorbing 
only the labour of the (usually not herculean) mediators 
who effect the transference. Unfortunately the most 
harmless of trades is also a weak one. Its very smallness 
and poverty make it impotent in politics. Men who 
would shrink from ruining a large trade and, if they funked 
the just expense of compensation, would let the most 
wasteful of large trades go on, will turn a deaf ear to the 
cries of a small and unobtrusive trade whose members are 
few, are not millionaires, take no part in politics and cannot 
resort to blackmail of any sort whatever. The trade has 
been making some efforts to get its case heard, and it has 
(I am told) received some help from the London Chamber 
of Commerce, but with no success. 

* * * 


I notice in a “ Books Wanted ” advertisement, ‘* Meynell, 
Cows Runaway?” Had I not been familiar with Ceres’ 
Runaway I might have wondered whether Mrs. Meynell 
had gone on the Land. SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Stucco House. By Gitpert Cannan. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

Ballygullion. By Lynn Doyte. Illustrated by Wiiuiam 
Conor. Maunsel. 5s. net. 


The Smiths in War Time. By Kesie Howarp. Lane. 6s. 


Mr. Cannan’s Muse conceals, under a harsh and unpleasing 
exterior, a heart both philosophic and sympathetic. At 
least, I begin to believe so: for almost all his books have an 
idea in them somewhere if only one ean find it, and most 
of them have passages of tenderness and beauty. Perhaps 
Mr. Cannan sees life as a fact revolting in almost all its 
details, yet with redeeming moments, aspects, corners. 
If so, that accounts for the general bleakness and the rare 
relenting. But perhaps he sees it—(it is thus, surely, that 
the true artist ought to see it, must see it)—as a fact revolting 
in many of its outward manifestations, but right and sound 
in essence. If so, the first sentence of this review may 
stand, and we may agree that Mr. Cannan’s approach is 
admirable and only his technique inefficient. Do not let 
me be mistaken over this intrusion of ethical judgment 
into art. It is hard to make the point without giving 
occasion for mistake. I am not asking for Sunday School 
ethics and “the triumph of right” or “the reward of 
virtue.” I am not asking that the reader should be spared 
the vision of any horror or degradation or despair which 
does actually, or might actually, occur in life. I am not 
quarrelling with the grimness, the gauntness, of Mr. Cannan’s 
themes. But ultimately the ethical judgment does merge 
in the artistic. Ultimately what one criticises in a work 
of art is the artist’s point of view, his valuation of standards, 
his reading of life : his mode of expression is not a separable 
thing, but a part of his point of view. And what I frankly 
cannot decide about Mr. Cannan is whether his mode of 
expression is the inadequate part of his reading of life, 
or whether his reading of life is itself inadequate. Granted, 
as legitimate and indeed exceptionally interesting subject- 
matter, the gloom and coldness of The Stucco House, does 
he set out to interpret, to illuminate, and fail because of 
the stubbornness of his style—or does he confuse the end 
with the means, and regard the chilly hardness of his style 
as a really satisfactory rendering of the chilly hardness 
inherent in much of his subject-matter? The former is 
the way of tragedy, although of unsuccessful tragedy: the 
latter is the way of that impotent unreal realism which 
supposes that dullness of treatment is the way to convey, 
artistically, dullness of theme. With each new book of 
Mr. Cannan’s I have expected to find the solution of my 
doubt—expected to see the method come clear and the 
artist stand justified. Always, so far, I have been disap- 
pointed, yet never so completely disappointed as to prevent 
me from continuing to expect. The Stucco House is cer- 
tainly not the solution. 

It is a sort of sequel to Three Pretty Men, and I find it 
nearly as difficult to read as its predecessor. It is full of 
interesting discussions, and I should be interested but for 
the disconcerting style. The statements are made so 
curtly, so lifelessly. The sentences have the inconsequence 
of life without its delicate implications of gradation. At 
the beginning of the book, James Lawrie is just returning 
from America, where he has been, as newspaper-corre- 
spondent, to the Civil War. His imaginative and emo- 
tional revolt from war has not appealed to the commercial 
hardness of his native Thrigsby: nevertheless he returns 
with a certain reputation. He has done something notable, 
even though it is something which Thrigsby does not under- 
stand ; and Thrigsby at any rate, and all the time, under- 
stands success. But the story is one of deterioration and 





decay. James can neither break free from Thrigsby nor 
adopt its standards. His yearnings for beauty, for personal 
freedom, for freedom of ideas, beat vainly against the 
walls of the stucco house—the house in which he lives 
with a wife coldly hostile to all the reality of his being, 
the house which typifies the constriction of his life. 

** Kate, Kate,” almost moaned Jamie. ‘* For God's sake let us 
try and get straight. What has come over us? . . . I'll do 
anything you like in reason. I'll go to your church with you, pray 
with you, read the Bible day and night, only do let us get back to 
the old, simple, unquestioning way, just to be together, just to feel the 
warmth of each other running through our veins, just to have the 
sweet song of each other running through the day. . . . Oh! let 
us have done with this evil separation that is turning us both to ice 
and driving our thoughts out upon strange courses. For it is holy, 
this blessed intimacy of man and woman, this smooth and deep satis- 
faction, this quiet pacification of the hungry beasts of passion . . .”’ 


It is hard to think that Mr. Cannan supposes any man 
ever really talked like that: at any rate, James might as 
well have talked Greek to his wife. But quotation is 
irrelevant. The effect is cumulative. James's brothers 
are drawn with care and subtlety, and so are most of the 
subsidiary characters: James’s wife herself is completely 
convincing in her solid narrowness, and the blind conflict 
of incompatible spirits is traced in detail and with power. 
But the beautiful characters, the characters which make 
one think that under all the awkwardness and the hardness 
is a philosophy of beauty and truth, are Fanny and Tibby. 
The Stucco House is not the book one waits for from Mr. 
Cannan; but from the man who can create Tibby one 
cannot but go on expecting; and the episode of the pure 
love between James and Fanny (Thrigsby of course turns 
it to disaster) is noble. 

An advertisement tells me that Mr. Lynn Doyle has been 
hailed as “the Irish Barrie.” He is more like an Irish 
W. W. Jacobs, but he is less original than Mr. Jacobs, and 
has nothing like Mr. Jacobs’s genius for repartee or verbal 
wit generally. The stories in Ballygullion are told in a 
pleasant dialect by Mr. Patrick Murphy, and convey the 
local flavour well enough. Most of the subjects are such 
as have been consecrated to comic treatment time out of 
mind—the pursuit of the shy, weak-minded man by the 
robust widow, the tricking of officious officials, the taming of 
a virago wife by the meek husband’s sudden assertion of 
authority and violence, the shooting of a valuable Manx cat 
in mistake for a rabbit, the knockabout humours of intoxi- 
cation. The telling is simple and effective: one laughs, 
and is sometimes moved. 

In The Smiths in War Time Mr. Keble Howard exercises 
again his unfailing gifts of simple humour and simple pathos. 
The method is too well known to need analysis at this time 
of day. It happens to be a method that I find particularly 
attractive, though I know that some people find it the 
opposite. I could read for ever this sort of thing (it is part 
of an account of how Mr. Smith tries to let his house for 
war-economy, and it is so exactly what happens in real life 
that it acts upon me like a spell): 

He was conducted into a small room containing a large desk, two 
chairs, a picture of a splendid mansion labelled ‘* SOLD,” and a young 
gentleman smoking a strong cigar. 

** Hello!” said the young gentleman. 

** Good morning,” replied Mr. Smith, coughing a little. 

** Take a pew,” said the young gentleman. ‘* Have a cigar?” 

** No, thank you. I wish to let my house furnished.” 

** Why not sell it?” asked the young gentleman with the utmost 
coolness. 

** IT have no wish to sell it. I wish to let it.” 

** Is it your own house?” 

** Certainly.” 

** Much ground ?” 

** About two acres.” 

** Got a billiard-room ? ” 

“ Ne.” 

‘** That’s a mistake. Fellers like a game of pills when they get 
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I catch the six-fifteen from 
Have a wash, and a 
Friend of mine has a 
If only 


home of an evening. Take meself. 
Victoria, and I get to my place about seven. 
bit of grub, and then I want a game of pills. 
table and I drop in. He gets my society and I get a game. 
you people would realise the value of a billiard-room _ 

** Well, there isn’t one in my house,” said Ralph, ‘‘ and so that 
settles that.” 

‘** Not necessarily,” retorted the young gentleman, quite unmoved. 
** Yeu can throw out a wall or build.” 





” 


And so on. It looks easy, I know. But, though we all 
know that young man in life, it is not everyone who could 
so certainly and exactly reproduce him. 

GERALD GouLD. 


RECENT VERSE 


Look! We Have Come Through. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 


Tristan and Iseult. By ArTHuR Symons. 


net, 


The Vengeance of Fionn. By AusTIN CLARKE. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Eidola. By Freprertc MANNING. 


Heinemann. _ 5s. 
Maunsel. 


Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s new volume, with its somewhat 
terrifying title, is, he informs us, not to be taken ‘‘ as so many 
single pieces,’ but as ‘‘ an essential story, or history, or 
confession,’ the component parts of which unfold ‘‘ one 
from the other in organic development.”’ It is, that is to 
say, a lyrical novel, resembling Richard Dehmel’s Zwei 
Menschen both in its method of seizing on salient crises 
without giving any intervening narrative or working in any 
background, and its story, which tells how a young man 
ran away with a married woman and how their “ conflict 
of love and hate” ended in ‘‘ some condition of blessed- 
ness.” It has little of Dehmel’s irritating affectation 
of strength and starkness, but it is also without any of his 
humour; and it is rather doubtful whether the exchange 
ends wholly to Mr. Lawrence’s advantage. 

What emerges most clearly, however, from an examination 
of the book is that Mr. Lawrence has in a high degree many 
of the poet’s gifts without the one essential gift, a specifically 
poetic temperament. He has a prose mind and a prose 
ear; his ecstasy is the long, detailed, self-possessed ecstasy 
of prose, and his visual power, strong and vivid as it is, is a 
little too slow to be properly rendered in verse. His images 
and pictures are often very fine. Nothing could be better 
jn this way than such lines as : 

Still, you left me the nights, 


The great dark glittery window, 
The bubble hemming this empty existence with lights. 


Or: 

In front of the sombre mountains, a faint, lost ribbon of rainbow : 

And between us and it, the thunder ; 

And down below in the green wheat, the labourers 

Stand like dark stumps, still in the green wheat. 
But it is hard not to think that these passages would have 
had a greater effect in their proper place as prose descriptions 
in a novel. Mr. Lawrence has suffered too often and too 
much (and made his readers suffer), in attempting the 
simplest metre, for him ever to pretend that he has adopted 
the ‘‘ free verse ’’ form for any reason but that it is easy. 
But his ‘‘ free verse” is artificially cramped and cut up 
without gaining anything in brevity, intensity or solidity. 
It is prose moving in an affected manner; and Mr. Law- 
rence’s prose at its best is not affected. So far as the 
psychology of this book goes, it seems to prove that Mr. 
Lawrence’s earlier sensuality has been transformed into 
a sort of metaphysical lust, the aches and pleasures of which 





reside wholly in the spirit. And we might warn the reader 
(or reassure him) that the Hymn to Priapus, which is the 
seventh piece in the book, has no discoverable connection 
with Priapus. 

It is very odd to observe how, though one may recoil as 
far as possible from the troubled modern air into the legendary 
past, one is still apt to find the subject of one’s poem the 
abduction of a married woman by a young man. Mr. 
Lawrence’s originality consists in making his protagonists 
at last ‘‘ transcend into some condition of blessedness.” 
Mr. Symons, on the other hand, spares Tristan and Iseult 
no pang with which poet has ever visited their sin. What is 
unfortunate is that he should be disclosed so often wheeling 
his persons punctually into position for a crisis, almost 
as though the Muse were audibly prompting him. His 
characters are not his own invention, they are persons of 
whom he has heard from other poets. They have not 
sufficient life of their own to do anything astonishing ; and 
adultery, discovery and sudden death seem to be, as it were, 
the convention of their world, through which they move as 
primly as persons taking one another into dinner. When 
Iseult says, after drinking the love-potion : 

I too, I think I am awakening. 

Wait for me, Tristan, I have been asleep, 
she is obviously repeating an old part; and the reader 
cannot expect to be surprised, if Iseult is not. Even 
King Mark, on discovering the lovers, still exhibits that 
gentlemanly prolixity which he learnt in the time of Wagner. 
Yet we have a right to demand that we shall be surprised 
by the procession of tragic events, as we are always surprised 
by every development in, say, Romeo and Juliet, well as we 
may know every line of the play. And we are right in 
dismissing a play which cannot astonish us as an exercise. 
But Mr. Symons is much too good a critic to pretend that 
this is anything else. 

It: is not so with Mr. Austin Clarke, who, whatever his 
faults may be, does not suffer from an excessively sure grasp 
of the movements of his characters. The story of Diarmuid 
and Grainne is not very well known (though some readers 
will remember how Mr. George Moore treated it in French 
in the manner of Mr. George Moore for Lady Gregory to 
translate into Kiltartan in order that Mr. Yeats might 
eventually knock it into English blank verse), and it is 
unlikely that this latest version will make it any more 
familiar. The essential part of it is Grainne’s flight from 
the feast made for her marriage with the old King Fionn, 
after she has put to sleep with a magic cup all the guests 
save Diarmuid, whom she tempts to carry her off. They 
are pursued for many days through the mountains, become 
lovers and at last reach safety. This wild, lovely tale is made 
more elusive and more difficult by Mr. Clarke’s device of 
reproducing it in Grainne’s reverie, when Diarmuid, in their 
middle-age, has fallen a victim to the long-delayed vengeance 
of Fionn, accomplished in a manner here wholly obscure by 
the agency of a fairy boar. The poem is really not a good 
example of the way to tell a story; and Mr. Clarke has 
some (probably youthful) faults of diction, as when he 
attempts to produce effects, of which the ordinary resources 
of English seem to him incapable, by such phrases as “‘ im- 
patiently he fierced.” But he is a poet. He shows a 
curious, individual talent in the management of his eager, 
restless verse, in which the rhyme appears and disappears 
without any of the uncomfortable effect which such a mixture 
usually produces. His descriptions of the mountain scenes 
through which Diarmuid and Grainne pass in their wan- 
derings are extremely beautiful, and he reaches an excellent 
vigour in the beginning of the chase after the fugitives : 

Outside the torches tore 
The night with windy flame—the frightened mares 
And foals whinnied—hounds bayed their hunger—at last 
With shouts and tossing torchlights, swept in a blast 
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Through clouds of dark stampeded dust, lash-urged 
The stallions screamed, the shuddering chariots creaked 
Madder than mountain oakboughs stormfully wreaked, 
And the parched axles rumbling in the naves 

Grew hot as when their hammered bronze was forged 
Loud on the hissing anvils, stripped of flame. 

So down the roads of Temair the Fianna came 
Charioteered in thundering ; bloodhounds 

Sniffed , fanged the wind and then in mighty bounds 
Sprang at the throat of night. 

After this thunder Mr. Frederic Manning’s small Imagist 
poems seem to have more of the virtues of delicacy and 
fragility than perhaps they actually possess. His words 
are exquisite, too exquisite, but in such lines as : 

Ah, the night! The eyes! 

You are white beneath the plum-blossoms, 

As an oread beneath the shadow 

Of flowering branches 
it is doubtful whether there is any cestasy other than the 
barren ecstasy of words. 


LETTERS FROM THE FRONT 


Letters to His Wife. By R. E. Vernitpr. Collins. Gs. net. 
A Canadian Subaltern (Billy's Letters to His Mother). 


Constable. 2s. net. 


Lieutenant Marcel Eteve (Iecttres d'un Combattant). 
Hachette. 38 fr. 50. 


Why are “ letters from the front ” so popular—the most 
popular, probably, of all the many forms of war-literature ? 
The chief reason is, no doubt, that the conflict is so vast, so 
generalised, so impersonal that the average man can hardly 
comprehend it, and turns with relief to the intimate details and 
personal adventures of the individual soldier. Just as an article 
on the national income is dull as compared with an account 
of the items of Henry Smith’s houschold budget, so the 
story of a platoon in the trenches is more attractive reading 
than that of an Army Corps’ operations. Another reason is 
that everyone—possibly even the Bolo-hunting maniac of 
Fleet Street in his heart—is anxious to get at the truth, 
or bits of truth ; and after more than three years of war we 
have learnt to appraise pretty well the value of the official 
communiqués and the war correspondents’ effusions. One 
knows, of course, that there are a good many who indulge 
in fairy tales to their friends at home; but, broadly speaking, 
the soldiers’ letters bring us about as near to the truth as 
we can come in writing at any rate. And the publishing of 
these collections of letters has this value, that it means the 
expression of the point of view of a great host of men who 
would otherwise be inarticulate. It is important for demo- 
cracy that the voices of the journalist, the politician and 
the general should not be the only voices heard in this 
fateful time. Nevertheless, we could wish that the editors 
of some of this correspondence would use the blue pencil 
rather more freely. A man may write much which is in- 
teresting to his mother or his wife, but which is not worth 
telling to the general public. “I dined with A. and B. last 
night,” “‘ My cold is a good deal better” (with symptoms 
described), ‘Weather beautiful and the news good ”—these 
things, multiplied pretty considerably, are surely a waste of 
paper and the reader’s time when they are put into a book. 

The three volumes before us are all open to this criticism. 
Otherwise they are valuable and, on the whole, fascinating 
contributions to the literature of the war. Two of the writers, 
Mr. Vernéde and M. Etévé, have unhappily fallen in action ; 
the third was severely wounded in the spring of 1916, 
but is still, we believe, alive. In all three the background 
of the story, so to speak, is the same, as, indeed, it is bound 
to be for an infantry officer at any rate—shells, bombs and 
bullets, mud and blood, gas, rats, lice, food and drink, 
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THE ROMANCE 0F COMMERCE 
By H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. With numerous 


Iliustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d, net. 
Second Edition. 


“This enthusiastic and scholarly hook. Mr. Selfridge has crammed 
into his pages the results of much research.”"—Hvening Standard. 


IN THE DAYS OF VICTORIA 


By THOMAS F. PLOWMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. net. Ready Feb. 1. 


CACKLES AND LAYS 


Rhymes of a Henwife 
By MARGARET LAVINGTON. With numerous 
Iliustrations by HELEN URQUHART. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
“ 4 copy should be in every country house, great and small.”’"-—Field. 


By ARTHUR GLEASON. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 

A rapid, impressionistic, cinema survey of Englandjin war time, 
its dominating personalities, its social and political tendencies, 
as seen by a shrewd American journalist, who writes racily 
and humorously on even the dullest sociological facts. 


THE DAY, and other Poems 


By HENRY CHAPPELL. With an Introduction by 
Sir HERBERT WARREN, K.C.V.O., D.C.L.  Feap. 
S8vo. Cloth, with Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. Mr. Chappell 
is the well-known Bath railway-porter poet. 


HAY HARVEST, and other Poems 
By LUCY BUXTON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘Mrs. Buxton’s verse is a happy reflection of true lyrical faculty and 
poetic feeling.””"—Times, 





THE BEST 6/- NOVELS 
THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME 


By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of “ The Smiths of 

Surbiton,” ‘“‘ The Gay Life,” &c. Second Edition 

“ The charming people, the Smiths of Surbiton, claim our welcome once 

more, more charming than ever. Mr. Keble Howard has imbued his latest 
work with more than usual of his distinctive style.”"-—Daily Graphic. 


By JOHN FERGUSON. An ingenious story, written in 
the vein of John Buchan’s “ Thirty-Nine Steps.” 

“I began to read ‘ Stealthy Terror.’ People strolled into my room 
and looked over my shoulder and tried to get the book away from me. I 
drove them off and went on reading: I did not stop until I had finished 
reading to the very end.”"—Evening News. . 

“ One of the best thrillers we have read for a long time—a super-thriller.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


HIS JOB 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of “ The Life of 
’ Ready Feb. 1. 





A New Novel. By W. DE VEER, Author of “ Battle 
Royal,” &c. 
“ The book leaves you longing for more, which is an evidence of success.” 
—Observer. 


“MR. MANLEY” 

By G. I. WHITHAM. 
THE WANDERER ON A 
THOUSAND HILLS 

By EDITH WHERRY, Author of ‘“‘ The Red Lantern "’ 

Edith Wherry’s intimate knowledge of Chinese life made 

her first novel—*‘‘ The Red Lantern,’’ one of the most romantic 
and true stories of China ever written. The present story is 


even more beautiful and romantic, and incidentally depicts 
real Chinese life with a truth that has rarely been excelled. 
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sweat, cold, horror, courage, laughter, good fellowship. 
In their attitude to and comments on what they saw and 
suffered, they differ, of course, because their temperaments 
and circumstances were different. Mr. Vernéde was nearly 
forty when he joined the Army; he had already won an 
assured place in the world of letters, and he was of a mature 
judgment and rather more critical in his outlook than the 
other iwo younger men. And yet, at bottom, the similarities 
are greater, after all, than the differences. Mr. Vernéde found 
many of the British ideas of discipline irksome ; the French- 
man and the Canadian make no complaint in this respect ; 
but then the French and Canadian armies are not subject 
to the same rules as the British, Mr. Vernéde and M. 
Etévé both comment caustically on the system of promo- 
tions and rewards, and all three writers show the amuse- 
ment and contempt which is universal among the men in the 
field for the twaddling journalists at home, as well as the 
admiration that every decent officer constantly expresses 
for the patiénce and good-humour of the rank and file. 

M. Etévé’s most remarkable characteristic was the way 
in which he kept a hold on his old life amid the stress and 
storm of fighting. _He had left the Beole Normale to join the 
Army at the outbreak of war, and from the moment when he 
arrived at the depot at Toulouse to begin his training till 
he fell in battle on the Somme in July, 1916, he never lost 
his interest in philosophy and letters; he was for ever 
“ bouquinant ’—in the trenches, in his billets, in hospital— 
and his letters are full of descriptions and criticisms of the 
books he has been reading. Yet he took his soldiering 
seriously. He was an enthusiastic officer, and his patriotism 
was ardent, though it was never debased into that idiot 
kind of hatred of Germans which is inculeated by the 
gutter Press of London and Paris. ‘Pour ma part,” he 
says in one of his letters to his mother, “je suis moult 
réjoui de l’attitude de notre colonel qui, au camp des prison- 
niers, voyant un territorial flanquer des coups de poing a 
un Boche, s’est rué sur ledit territorial et lui a administré 
son pied dans le postérieur, Trés, trés, bien.” 

Of Billy we can fairly say that we have never met in print 
a more ingenugus boy. About half of his letters are written 
from the “Old Country,” where he was training before 
going to Flanders, and his unaffected enthusiasms (inter- 
spersed with unaffected criticism) make most diverting 
reading. The scenery of Surrey, the grandeur. of West- 
minster Abbey, the Tower of London, the Horse Guards at 
Whitehall, memories of Charles Dickens, barmaids, the 
Regent Palace Hotel—of all these things he paints glowing 
pictures. “And the women! . . . Lord lumme! 
but sure they do dress.” But he writes, too, and writes 
well, of more serious things. The descriptions of the 
terrible fight near Ypres, in which he was wounded, and 
of the death of McCarthy, the company cook, are among 
the most vivid and poignant pictures of the war that we 
have seen. 


JAPAN AT THE CROSS ROADS 


Japan at the Cross Roads. By A. M. Poo.tey. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


No person is quite so irritating to his victim as the candid 
friend, and Mr. Pooley plays the part so consistently that he 
can hardly hope to avoid the inevitable consequences where 
his victim is a nation whose amour propre is so irritable 
and sensitive as the Japanese. And yet it would be a very 
great pity if the inevitable reaction against the stimulus of 
criticism blinded the Japanese to the real merits of this 
book. Mr. Pooley is unsparing and untiring in criticism, 
but it is supported by knowledge and by the citation of facts ; 





it is for the most part made in temperate language, and 
there is no sign that it is dictated by any personal animosity. 
This is a very different dish from the gushing enthusiasm 
of so many European writers about Japan, yet we cannot 
but feel that it is a change for the better, since it at least 
gives the European and the Japanese something solid to 
bite on. Our only criticism is that Mr. Pooley’s style 
makes the meal a little heavy, that he is too persistent in 
the use of the vinegar of fault-finding, and that no harm 
would have been done by giving us a savoury of more 
generous appreciation. 

Mr. Pooley deals with the internal affairs of Japan in so 
far as they have been affected in recent years by its con- 
stitution, its politics and administration, and its social 
conditions. He begins by differing at once from the com- 
mon view of Japan’s recent history, the view that in the 
last fifty years she “ has risen from a condition of barbarism 
to be one of the Great Powers of the world.” The Japanese 
of 1868, he argues, were not in a condition of barbarism ; 
they had a high state of civilisation, but were suffering 
from a kind of mental stagnation. They were ripe for a 
change, but the stimulus had to come from outside, and 
it came opportunely with the “ reopening ” of the country. 
She became with startling rapidity a modern Great Power, 
but the gist of Mr. Pooley’s book is that the actual changes 
in her political and social life which followed are much 
less than most books and writers assume. A large portion 
of his book is devoted to the subject of politics and politi- 
cians, and it is in this sphere that his views and criticisms 
can best be tested. He maintains that the events of 1868 
were not a change from despotism to monarchy or demo- 
cracy, but from despotism to oligarchy. The Shogun was 
a despot and under the despotism the Mikado was a puppet. 
The Shogunate fell when the Satsuma and Chosu clans 
joined forces against it, and the political power was then 
transferred from the Shogunate to the clans. The clans 
have by means of the revival of Emperor-worship and by 
the peculiar nature of the new constitution contrived to 
maintain a strong oligarchical rule under a facade of demo- 
cracy. Mr. Pooley’s analysis of the construction and 
working of the Japanese constitution is extremely interesting. 
The constitution was borrowed from Prussia, and the 
representative institutions provided in it “ are absolutely 
bogus in practice.” Among the written constitutions 
of the world it has the unenviable distinction of con- 
taining no fewer than 48 articles which are either directly 
contradicted by other articles or are capable of no exact 
interpretation. It places the supreme executive and 
legislative powers in the hands of the Emperor, and even 
the control of the Diet over the finances is only nominal. 
The clans, by stepping into the shoes of the Shogunate 
and by maintaining the Shogun’s control over the Throne, 
have been able to convert this constitution into an instru- 
ment of oligarchy. This power is exercised through the 
Genro, which nominates the Premier and controls his 
policy. The electorate and Diet are controlled, in so far 
as control is necessary, by corruption or even intimidation. 
Mr. Pooley sometimes writes as if there had been no 
real change towards democratic control in recent years. 
Thus, he denies the truth of the common assumption that 
the fall of the Saionji Cabinet ‘“‘ demonstrated the effeteness 
and failure of the Genro,” and points out that it was due 
to a quarrel and split between the clans. This may be 
true, but he goes too far when he adds: “ It appears to me 
that the clans are to-day as firmly entrenched as ever they 
were.” There are abundant signs that the clans have been 
forced in later years to consider the movement towards 
democracy. The fact that Ito in 1895 abandoned the theory 
that a Ministry can carry on business without party support 
in the Diet is a proof of this, even though the party support 
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Z HE sick person has no taste 


for food, yet strength must 

be maintained at all costs. 

It is not possible to use a more satis- 

factory food than the ‘Allenburys’ 

DIET, which has answered when 

all other kinds of food have failed. 

The following unsolicited testi- 

| monials from Medical Men, are 
taken from among many. 


Al Doctor writes :— 
“I consider it a first-class Diet, 
} not only in illness, but also in those 
{ j cases where every other kind of 





food seems to disagree.” 
(SIGNED)...... M.B. 


Another Doctor writes :— 


“During recent family illness I 
found your Diet a most convenient 
and nourishing food, and many 8 
time when preparing it in the ‘small 
hours’ for the patient | secretly 
Sisoed you for your valuable 
produc 
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BREST LITOVSK 


What are Germany's aims? The answer is 
be found in 


‘DEDUCTIONS FROM 


THE WORLD WAR.’ 
vu Von 
Freptag-Loringhoben 


On Sale Everywhere. 





2s. 6d. net. 


“Books depend for their importance not only on their 
contents but on their authors. This book may be 
in the mind of the German Government wholesome doctrine 
at home, but it would not be wholesome doctrine abroad, 
for it cannot be convenient that we should be reminded that 
it expresses the true conviction of official Germany just at 
the time when they are trying to entice the Allies into negotia- 
tions under the pretence that Germany is willing to take 
the lead in a peaceful League of Nations.’’—The Times. 


Export of the Book from Germany is 
Strictly Prohibited. 


“The credentials of Baron Freytag-Loringhoven are 
beyond question.’’—The Daily Chronicle. 

“‘ He ridicules the idea of universal peace. Whatever 
we may say against the Huns, they have been pe rfectly frank 
in announcing their intention of conquering the world by 
force.’’"—The Clarion. 


CONSTABLE & CO,, Ltd, LONDON. 




















A Crown of Life 
By H. J. MARSHALL, Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


An attempt to express what has been the hope of 
the best and wisest of our race on the subject which 
so profoundly touches the niinds of all civilised people 
to-day—the immortality of the spirit of man. 


Word Pictures of War 


By W.F.DE BOIS MACLAREN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A volume of poems of very wide variety. Among 
them are some of consolation and triumph for the 
bereaved. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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FAMINE 


Following repeated warnings, telegraphic news has just come to 
hand that “SERIOUS FAMINEHAS STARTED " in Samara, 
a Russian Province as large as Belgium, where one in four of the 
population are refugees from the districts now in German hands. 


100,000 People, 


mostly Children and Women, 


are starving! 
£30,000 is needed IMMEDIATELY 


to enable our Unit, the only British Civilian Unit left in Russia, to 
obtain and distribute supplies. Our workers, who have dwelt among 
the refugees for the last 18 months giving medical and general relief, 
can administer food without additional expense. They have the 
trust of the people, who look to them for help. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 


to feed these victims of WAR and REVOLUTION. 





Please send your contributions without delay to A. Rutn Fry (Hon. See.), 
FRIENDS’ WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
W. V. R., 104 Eruecsurca House, 9: Bisnorseate, Lonpon, E.C. a, 


Cheques should be crossed “ Barclay's Bank ( Ltd. ).” 
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has been obtained subsequently by bribery. And even 
Mr. Pooley has to admit that it “‘ was democracy that swept 
Katsura from office” in 1918, a fact which does not lose 
its significance because democracy was in this case fighting 
itself “for the sweets of power and not in defence of its 
supposed principles.” 

Mr. Pooley follows up his chapters upon Japanese politics 
by chapters on the financial, industrial, commercial, and 
social conditions. The facts which he gives regarding 
the finances, the poverty and over-taxation of the people, 
and the administration of police and law do not make 
pleasant reading. He traces not only the economic and 
financial difficulties of Japan, but “the oppression and 
misery and the suppression of thought, reason, art, and 
religion,” to the policy of militarism and imperialism adopted 
and enforced by the oligarchy during this century. Many 
persons will dissent vigorously from his conclusions, but in 
order to deal effectively with them they must also deal 
with the large number of facts which he brings forward 
in support of them. The worst defect in this otherwise useful 
book is its lack of an index. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


New and Old. By Enpirn Sicnen. Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book is one of the most remarkable exhibitions of the art of 
reviewing which we remember to have seen. Miss Sichel, whose letters, 
essays and sketches all have their merits, was easily at her best in 
noticing volumes of memoirs and eighteenth-century biographies ; and 
much the most interesting part of this volume is the reprint of some 
twenty articles of the kind from the Times. The art is not of a sublime 
or an enduring order ; but it is difficult and calls for a talent of a special 
sort. Miss Sichel must have regarded herself very much as a designer 
who is called upon to cover a given space as delightfully as possible 
with a specified type of decoration ; and with such a text as Louis XIV. 
or the Duchess of Marlborough or Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, she 
knew how to carry out her task to admiration. The whole collection 
shows a skilful, sensitive and conscientious writer who possessed in a 
very high degree the faculty of making her matter readable. 


THE CITY 
he Russian situation has been the dominant factor 


in the investment markets, and Russian Bonds are 

naturally falling in price. Our own Government 
had a difficult problem to handle in connection with Russian 
Sterling Treasury Bills (which fall due in London on the 28th 
inst.) as well as a certain amount of Russian credit bills. 
The British Government had no direct liability for these 
Bills; but, on the other hand, it used its influence to get 
them taken up by bankers and others at the time they were 
issued, and thereby incurred a moral liability. On the 
assumption that the present Russian Government does not 
propose to honour these Bills, Mr. Bonar Law announced 
last week that the Treasury will take over the Bills and give 
in exchange twelve-year 3 per cent. Exchequer Bonds at par. 
The present market value of twelve-year 3 per cent. Ex- 
chequer Bonds is about 82, so that the holding banks will be 
temporarily out of money to the extent of £18 of every £100 
of Russian Bonds they hold, until 1930, when they will be 
repaid in full; or if they hold the Treasury Bills until 
maturity, they will be receiving only 3 per cent. on their 
money. They are not all satisfied with these terms, and an 
agitation is in progress to secure something better. The 
liability assumed by the Government amounts to £17,515,000. 
It is stated that the arrangement does not cover Russian 
municipal indebtedness, and it remains to be seen what will 
happen in connection with the £1,000,000 Bills of the City of 
Moscow, which were issued in July last at 924 per cent. and 
fall due for payment on July 16th next. Japan has met her 





problem with Russian Treasury Bills by issuing a domestic 
loan and receiving the Russian Bills at face value as though 
they were cash. The investment markets generally call for 
no special comment, and may be summarised by the descrip- 
tion “‘ fairly steady, but business scanty.” 


* * * 


In August last attention was drawn in these notes to the 
Argentine Navigation Company, Ltd., and it was pointed out 
that the Company had wisely availed itself of existing high 
prices of shipping to dispose of some of its older vessels and 
to pay off all its Debentures. The report for the year ended 
June 30th last has now made its appearance, and shows that 
the Company at that date possessed 41 passenger steamers, 
15 cargo boats, and 64 tugs, besides a number of barges and 
lighters. The number of passenger steamers is two more 
than when the English Company took over the business in 
1909, but the number of cargo boats has suffered a diminu- 
tion of eight. The profit for the year, after providing for 
depreciation, amounts to £80,726, as compared with £30,445 
for the previous year. More than half this sum is placed to 
reserve (which now amounts to £50,000) and 6 per cent. of 
the dividend arrears on the Preference Shares is paid, leaving 
still three years’ arrears—viz., 18 per cent. of the cumulative 
dividend outstanding. On August 18th last, when the Par- 
ticipating Preference and the Ordinary Shares were recom- 
mended here, they stood at 21s. 3d. and 14s. respectively ; 
present prices are 23s. 6d. and 17s. 3d., and in view of the 
fact that the Preference participate in surplus profits after 
6 per cent. has been paid on the Ordinary, they do not appear 
over-valued at their present price. The Ordinary seem high 
enough. 


In the same issue (August 18th, 1917) in which attention 
was directed to the Argentine Navigation Company, mention 
was made of the fact that favourable developments were 
pending in connection with the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
which made the Ordinary Shares worth buying at their then 
quoted price of 80s. The issue this week of the report and 
accounts for the year ended August 31st, 1917, has caused 
these shares to rise to 98s. Well known as the Dunlop tyre 
is, the general public has no idea of the enormous extent of 
the business and interests of this concern, which, in magni- 
tude and success, looks like becoming another J. and P. Coats. 
It has works of various descriptions in Birmingham, Coventry 
and London, two large cotton mills at Rochdale, and is 
putting up enormous works at Erdington, Birmingham. In 
France it has a large freehold factory at Argenteuil, and its 
large factory at Hanau has been taken over by the German 
Government, for which it will no doubt receive adequate 
compensation. By means of a number of subsidiary com- 
panies, the Company covers practically the whole world ; 
but what makes its prospects most brilliant is the fact that 
it possesses what are perhaps the largest rubber plantations 
in the world under a single management. From its 27,000 
acres at present under rubber cultivation, the Company 
made a net profit last year of £156,000, which is already 
equivalent to over 15 per cent. on its ordinary share capital 
of £1,000,000. The rubber-bearing area is in course of 
increase to 60,000 acres, and it is not at all unlikely that the 
profits from this source alone will, in a few years, equal one 
million sterling per annum. This huge business has been 
largely built up out of undistributed profits, but now the 
Board proposes to distribute part of the reserve by giving 
shareholders one bonus share for every two old shares held. 
On the basis of last year’s dividend of 15 per cent., the 
present price does not show a very high return, but the bonus 
referred to has to be taken into account, and a study of the 
report and accounts and of one or two other factors causes 
me to hazard the prophecy that the sum of, say, £1,000 
invested in Dunlop Ordinary at about 98s. (which includes 
the bonus of one share for two) will five years hence, if not 
earlier, be worth at least twice that sum, without counting 
dividends received meanwhile. 

Emit. Davies. 
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LONDON GOUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
FOREIGN BRANCH : 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 


41, 


82, CORNHILL, 


LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 
E.C, 3. 


£17,000,000. 
SUSSenIEES CAPITAL £16,552,020, IN az7.s01 SHARES ‘OF £20 EACH. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL . o* i ae 


Ww ALTER LEAR, Hq. 
Jos Geneva Managers : 








*t: ARTHORPE, J. v BUCKHURST. 





ERVE .. .. £4,725,948 12s. 6d. 


m MONTAGU TURNER, Deputy-Chairman. 
Secretary, A. A. KEMPE. 


a ee _ BALANCE SHEET, 3let DECEMBER, 1917. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

CaPiTaL— £ s. d. | Casn— £ a. d. 
Authorised a a oe £17,000,000 In hand and at Bank of England .. iii Ra i“ .. 25,197,729 14 11 
Subscribed. ; £16,552,020 Money at Call and Short Notice ae . te .. 26,083,535 2 1 
827,601 Shares ‘of £20 eac h, £5 paid ss ia as .. 4,138,005 0 0 — 

2,177 » issuable amet out- 52,181,264 17 © 
standing fractions .. si * 10,885 0 0 | Bis DiscounTeD - - te Re ; .. 24,288,393 13 2 

RESERVE » .. 4.725.948 12 6 INVESTMENTS— 

CURRENT AND DEPOSIT AccouNTs .. . 142,267,948 17 7 Consols and 5 per cent. War Loan (of which £950,376 is lodged 

CIRCULAR NOTES, LETTERS OF CREDIT, AND OTHER Accousts, inc Iud- for Public Accounts), and other Securities of, or guaranteed by, 
ing provision for Contingencies. . 4,394,674 16 8 the British Government . 32,408,994 16 11 

ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS 5.375.651 17 5 Indian Government Stock, and Indian Gove rmment Guaranteed 

ENDORSEMENTS ON BILLS NEGOTIATED ; a 72.956 0 0 Railway Stocks and Debentures . 443,170 14 8 

REBATE ON BILLS not due - a 193.215 0 1 Colonial Government. Securities, British C ‘orpor: at ion Stoc ks, and 

PROFIT AND LOSS. | British Railway Debenture Stocks pa 670.641 16 6 

Net Profit for the year, including £182,291 3 0 brought from year | Other Investments .. 1,465,137 12 5 
1916, £1,453,358 5s. 7d. From this the following appropria- | LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK (Par Is) LIMITED— 
tions have been made : 8,000 £20 Shares fully paid i 400,000 0 0 

Interim Dividend of 9 per cent. paid in 32,000 £20 Shares £7 10s. paid . 
August last £315,000 0 0 | ULSTER BANK, LimIreD— 
Contingency Fund (Investments and For- | 194,666 £15 Shares, £2 10s. paid .. 1,861,493 12 6 
Accounts) ° 460,500 0 0 ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS (ine nen pre- 
Ban Premises Account 100,000 0 0 | _ moratorium Stock Exchange Loans) ° 40,800,158 16 11 
- —— | LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, as per contra . . .. 5875651 17 5 
£875,500 0 0 BILLS NEGOTIATED, as per contra 72,956 0 0 

Leaving for payment of a further Dividend of 10 Lens cent. on Ist BANK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, Jess amounts written off) 1,789,279 12 4 

February next 393,259 6 


8 | 
184,598 18 11 
£161,757,143 9 10 


And a Balance to carry forward. 


WALTER LEAF, 
M. C, TURNER, 
C. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, 





Directors 


£161,757,143 9 10 
_—$—$—<—$——$—$_—<_$_—_ —_—_—____—4 
F. J. BARTHORPE, } Joint General 


J. W. BUCKHURST, /; Managers. 
A. G. PIKE, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Rooks at Lothbury and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 
We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and examined the Securities beld 
against Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 
We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the 


Books of the Company. 
LONDON, 15th January, 1918. 


ee 


SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 


SPAIN . PORT LIGAR 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET@ 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


rc 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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How to Join the Labour Party 


HOSE wishing to join the Labour Party may 
—failing the existence, as yet, of any Local 
Labour Parties in their own constituencies— 
apply for conditions of membership either 
(i) to E. R. Pease, the Secretary of the Fabian 
a 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. | ; 


(ii) . E. J. Howe t, the Secretary of the West- 
minster Labour Party, at the same address : 

_ bodies being constituent parts of the chow 
arty. 











FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A., | 


G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A. Auditors. 


OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 


“*SU-TALL” SYSTEMS SOLVE SYSTEM SECRETS. 


APPLY for illustrated Catalogue List 50A of General Office 
Systems and Office and Library Furniture. Largest stocks in the 
Send a post card NOW! 
Jounson Taytor & Co., 
31 “Su - tall” Corner, 
Fore Street, London, E.C. 2. 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 
T° prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 


Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to you for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request. Say whether Postage or Insurance required, 
and {6 or £5 (the {5 has no counting device). Stamps in roll form 
obtainable at ANY Post Office.—THE MERKHAM TRADING Co., LTD., 
329 (N.S.) High Holborn, W.C. 


SHANNON EFFICIENCY DESKS & FILING CABINETS. 


EVERY device for the efficient conduct of and comfort in 

the Office is provided by the SHANNON, LIMITED, who 
are the recognised Leaders of the world’s Filing and Card Indexing 
Systems. Desks, Cabinets, Safes are fitted with Record Files, and a 
visit to their Showrooms at Ropemaker Street (close to Moorgate 
Street Station) ist both interesting andinstructive. Tel. : L. WwW Wall, 1533. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


aaorr MACHINES can address your envelopes, 

ppers, &c., RAPIDLY and WITHOUT MISTAKES. Upwards 
of 1,000 oo different addresses per hour, according to size of machine and 
class of work, addressing automatically from a card index.—TuHE 
HAYWARD Co., 2 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C. 


City of London. 





THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Betioc & Cuesrerton Is, net, by post Is. 3d. 


HENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 
have a limited number of copies of this 
work at the published price. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Head of the Debartment: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation wit the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


: MINISTRY OF FOOD. 
A special course of Seven Lectures, arranged in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Food, =e at the London School of Economics, Clare Market, Peppa: W.C.,on 
BLEMS OF FOOD CONTROL IN TIME OF WA 
on Wednesdays 5 p.m., beginning 16th January. This will be open = the public 
without fee or ticket. 
Jan,30. III.—Public Kitchens. 
t By Mrs. C. S. Peet. 
Feb.6. IV.—Foreign Systems of Food Control. 
By Mr. T. McKinnon Woop. 
13, V.—The Control of Bread and Flour, and Sugar, with special reference 
to the duties of Local Authorities. 
By Mr. A. FARQUHARSON. 
20. VI.—The Control of Meat, Milk and Fats. 
By Mr. Wise. 
27. VII.—Food oy 
By Sir ArTHUR Yapp, K.B.E 
‘ mee sent on application to the Secretary of the London School of Economics 
las above 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


EVENING COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDY 
The Course for the present Session includes Modern Social and Indastrial History, 
General Psychology, and Special Problems of Psychology, Social Ethics, the Econo- 
mics of Industrial Life, Modern Social and Industrial Legislation, and Political Science. 
s Information as to hours, fees, etc., may be obtained from the SECRETARY TO THE 
ENATE, _ 


U NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 

A two years’ course of training is given, qualifying for a diploma. This comprises 
lectures and practical work, and is suitable for various branches of public and social 
service, including Factory Welfare Supervision. 

Miss H. Story, Hon. Secretary, 30 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow. 


“EDUCA TION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 


RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, opens next term as a Residence for Students of Educational and Social 

Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Continuation Classes and Club Work. 
Day Continuation School also opens in connection with Mansfield House Residence, 
Course of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, recom- 
mencing Tuesday, Janwary 22nd. For particulars apply Hon. Dean, Mrs. MACKENZIE, 
M. A. Tutor: Miss | MARGARET Fropsnaws, B. Sc. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. : Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the > Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


FA4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicinge, and EnNGInEER- 

- 1nG for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year, Calendar post free from 
EGISTRAR. 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE SOUTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, South Side, 
Clapham Common, S.W. 4 (80 beds).—A General Hospital * for Women and 
Children officered by Medical Women. 

PROBATIONERS are received at the age of 19 years, or in exceptional circumstances 
at the age of 18. Certificate given on satisfactory completion of two years’ course. 
SHORT PERIODS OF TRAINING CAN BE ARRANGED FOR INTENDING 
HEALTH VISITORS. 

For full I particulars of Training, . Salary, etc., apply to the MATRON, 

















ITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 
SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice, 
with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula- 
tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
paying patients. —For Prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 


HE *PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this \-r - to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year’s traini This t i isr d by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.—Ladies trained 
as Children’s Nurses, Fee: £35 for Six Months’ Course. Training is suitable 
for Infant Welfare Workers. and can be continued in Babies' Welcomes attached 

to Association.—Apply to Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary A 
(Incorporated), 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 

URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN. nol short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. BerNaRD MO cE, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureau, licensed 























by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 
A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 


SCHOOLS. 


Two PROGRESSI VE SCHOOLS. 
Unper THE SAME MANAGEMENT, 

EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 
W. 2.—Pupils educated on free lines. Self-discipline, Self-government, Co. 
operation, Brotherhood, Independence of Thought and Judgment, Next term 

begins January 17th. Preparation for Universities, if desired. 


S be ~ LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, etc., 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first- class MODERN EDUCATION on 


NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, 
Music Appreciation, Acting. Singing, Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. Next term begins January 


15th, 
Principals : The MIssEs MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term begins on Thursday, January 17th, 
us On app to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
= 7 Grayshott. 








Y 





FFRENCH ‘LADY, neaien received English Girls for 12 years in 
Paris, continues in England. Healthy situation, charming country aspect, 
French habitually spoken. Lessons in French language, literature and history. 
Also special lectures on French and Italian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others.—Address Directrice, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way, N.W. 4, 


SY MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

ists vided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Ta: Central 1565. 


(COMMUNAL HOUSE for disposal, or > working partner desired. 
House capitalised, well appointed, and in smooth working order. Communal 

living of special value at present time.—Apply Secretary, 6 Rosslyn Hill, 
Hampstead. London, N.W. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Matruusian LeaGue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions fro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing to notify a change 
of address are particularly requested 
to write earlyin theweek. Notice of 
change received later than Wednes- 
day in each week cannot be dealt with. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. fro 
rata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 
spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 








EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETCc., 
rate of 8d. per line tor a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


are charged at the 
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